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IN  AUGUST,  1941,  this  32 -page  booklet  was  ji'i 

published  by  Canco  to  aid  the  (Government’s 

national  nutrition  program.  To  date,  tins 

|»ublieation  has  run  into  two  printings  and 

reached  over  half  a  million  home  economists, 

teachers,  and  their  pupils.  "Help  Make 

Vmerii’a  Strong”  contains  non-teehnieal  ^ 

interpretations  of  the  (Government -approved  diet  in  terms  of  canned 
foods.  We  feel  tliat  this  booklet  has  resulted  i;i  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  nutritive  ipialities  of  the  eanni'd  foods  \ou  pack. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


HELP  PROVIDE  THESE  TWO 
GREAT  ESSENTIALS  FOR  VICTORY 

First,  the  government's  war  requirements  must  be  supplied; 
second,  the  needs  of  the  catming  industry  to  produce  a  big 
share  of  the  food  needed  for  fighting  men  and  those  at  home 
must  be  met.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make  deliveries  this  year 
on  some  machinery  ordered  now:  but  many  canners  are  antici¬ 
pating  1943  needs  by  checking  machinery  requirements  now 
and  ordering  for  delivery  early  next  year.  Will  you  do  this, 
too,  to  help  Victory  Production? 

TOMATO  and  TOMATO  PRODUCT  CANNERS 

^  HAHD  PACK  FILLER 

This  exceptionally  versa- 
tile  machine  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  ever  devised. 
Adjustable  for  various 

large  capacity  in  small 
floor  space.  Automatic 
attachments  if  desired. 


SUPER  JUICE  EXTRACTOR 

Speeds  up  and  improves 
juicing,  by  utilizing  non¬ 
aerating  revolving  screw 
principle.  Capacity,  400 
to  500  bushels  per  hour; 
output  30  to  40  gal.  juice 
per  minute.  Density  of 
juice  under  control  at  all 
times.  Equally  efficient 
on  whole,  cold,  or  scald¬ 
ed  tomatoes,  or  the  pre¬ 
heated,  broken  down  and 
crushed. 


^  MAIL  COUPON  for  FREE 
Catalog,  Modern  Canning  Machinery 
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SAVES  PEAS 
IMPROVES  QUALITY 
DECREASES  BREAKAGE 
INCREASES  CAPACITY 

The  reason  for  these  savings  is  that 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  thoroughly  separate  the  vines, 
and  separation  is  essential  to  obtain  best 
results  from  any  viner. 


MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 


CANNED  FOODS  ARE  VITAL  TO  VICTORY 

BUT 

this  season's  experience  tells  you  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  machinery 
and  supplies  necessary  to  produce  your  packs. 

Take  Every  Precaution  to  see  that  you  get  the  machinery  and  ma¬ 
terials  needed  to  preserve  our  food  supply  to  feed  our  own  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  our  armed  forces  and  our  allies. 

Determine  what  you  need — must  have — to 
maintain  your  plant  at  full  production 
capacity  and  place  your  orders  for  mach¬ 
inery  and  supplies  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Your  machinery  and  supply  house 
must  know  your  requirements  to  fit  you 
into  the  schedule.  Later  may  be  too  late. 

Right  now,  when  plant  operations  emphasize  weaknesses  in 
production  lines  and  other  needs,  is  the  time  to  determine  your 
requirements  for  this  and  next  season,  and  to  place  your  orders. 

ACT  NOW!  DON'T  DELAY!  Or  you  may  go  without. 

Contributed  by — 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 


L 
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BEING  A  STICKLER  for  detail  in  coordinating  can¬ 
ning  operations  may  get  you  the  name  "fussy" 
but  it  sure  pays  off— and  not  in  hay! 


QUALITY  SURE  EVAPORATES  when  too  much  time  is 
lost  between  field  and  plant.  Something  else 
happens— waste  is  increased,  profits  reduced. 


SOME  of  the  biggest  production  figures  in  his¬ 
tory  are  being  rolled  up  by  American  industry 
today.  And  the  Canning  industry  will  prove  to  be 
no  exception. 

It's  a  gigantic  job— one  which  will  tax  every 
resource,  skill,  and  ingenuity  we  possess.  But,  by 
controlling  waste,  watching  operations  constantly 
—and  handling  packs  carefully,  every  can  will 
count  in  the  final  score! 


■  A  Irs  A  SURE  BET  ANYTIME  that  consistent  high 
I  %  quality  is  no  accident— it's  the  result  of  careful 
I  W  planning.  Only  by  eliminating  delays  and  co- 

■  ordinating  proper  maturity  of  raw  stock  with 
prompt  delivery  to  the  cannery  and  prompt 
canning,  can  you  insure  top  results. 

C>i« 

1  tween  field  ^  finished 

.oor  cooling  woter  ^  y^orehoose 
1  2.  ^ ,  -hemicol  treat-  octs  proP®^'^' 

1  "curb  corrosion.  stacks  frequently. 

\  -  L  .ch  you.  cooling  OPO-  »• 

\  ,^os-oo<lo'-c">’’"«  ,,oosea  ood  oded. 

\  °r-!ooali.y,°»«-=°°'’"^  ^ 


ONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


(Reprints  of  this  advertisement  are  available  for  posting  up  around  your  plant.  Simply  write  Continental  Can  Co.,  100  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  C.) 
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EDITORIALS 


yOUR  BIT — In  the  parlance  of  the  market  the  can¬ 
ning  season  is  now  on,  as  more  and  more  can¬ 
neries  begin  their  active  season,  and  they  mean 
by  that  the  active  season  of  canning  the  staple  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  is  no  time  in  the  circuit  of  the  year  when 
canning  is  not  going  on  in  some  section  or  on  some 
product,  but  let’s  not  lose  that  heartening  cry  “the 
canning  season  is  on,”  for  it  electrifies  the  whole  mar¬ 
ket  even  as  “they’re  off”  at  a  Derby  or  a  Preakness. 
Many  of  the  pea  canners  have  finished,  but  others  are 
still  toiling  to  reach  the  highest  productive  point  in 
their  careers,  and  other  products  are  joining  the  great 
march  of  cans  from  field  or  orchard  to  the  homes  or  to 
our  fighting  boys. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  canning  industry  was 
the  production  of  good  food  in  cans  so  all  important  as 
it  is  this  year.  You  might  do  well  to  stop  a  moment 
to  consider  the  “bit”  you  are  counted  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  this  life  and  death  struggle  of  everyone  of 
us.  The  war  news  of  the  past  fortnight  must  have 
brought  this  home  to  you.  So  far  we  in  our  blessed 
country  have  not  felt  the  rigors  of  war,  nor  suffered 
the  deprivations  others  are  undergoing,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  lull  ourselves  into  the  false  belief  that  these 
things  can  never  happen  here.  If  you  apply  that  to 
the  food  supplies  needed  to  prevent  such  sufferings 
here  you  cannot  but  see  your  task  in  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  light  than  merely  producing  canned  foods  to 
sell  to  your  good  customers,  and  pocketing  good  profits 
as  a  right.  Remember  that  what  you  produce  now 
must  cover  an  entire  year’s  supply  until  canning  time 
rolls  around  again.  What  can  happen — what  may 
happen — in  that  year  could  easily  change  your  pres¬ 
ent  attitude,  if  for  the  want  of  food — especially  that 
special  and  all  important  war  food,  canned  foods — 
slowed  down  or  stopped  our  fighting  boys,  or  those 
of  our  allies.  In  such  an  event  you  would  wish  that 
you  had  gone  out  into  the  highways  and  the  byways  to 
garner  every  bit  of  food,  and  gotten  it  into  cans,  safe 
for  use,  now  in  this  fateful  year.  It  will  do  no  good 
to  have  regrets  then.  You  have  only  now,  this  season 
and  its  productions,  make  every  effort  count.  Hunger, 


you  know,  does  not  wait.  As  canners  you  are  the 
keystone  of  the  food  pantry  of  the  world,  a  terrible 
responsibility,  but  one  which  you  will  not  fail  in. 

It  is  hard  to  picture  such  sufferings  or  deprivations 
in  this  country,  so  let’s  look  at  a  picture  just  at  hand, 
from  the  USDA  Summary,  depicting  the  conditions 
in  Britain.  This  is  not  propaganda,  nor  is  it  a  heart- 
throb  story  to  arouse  our  sympathy ;  it  is  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  and  it  can  happen  here  as  it  is  happening 
there.  Read : 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FOOD  SUPPLY  IN  BRITAIN.  (Radio 
talk  by  Under  Secretary  Appleby  on  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour,  July  10) — People  in  Bi’itain  actually  need  more  food  than 
before  the  war.  Millions  more  working,  longer  hours  and  harder. 
Getting  less.  Output  of  goods  and  services  has  gone  up  tre¬ 
mendously,  no  epidemics  or  dangerous  health  conditions  have 
developed,  but  plain  that  diet  should  not  be  reduced.  At  present 
runs  heavily  to  bread  and  potatoes  but  no  one  complains.  “Food 
is  more  fairly  distributed  in  Britain,  I  believe,  than  in  any  other 
large  population  in  the  world.”  Food  subsidized  in  general  and 
is  relatively  cheap.  All  but  few  foods  rationed,  either  given 
amount  to  each  person  or  under  “points”  scheme  permitting 
choice  of  various  items.  All  bread  is  whole-wheat.  Important 
saving  in  shipping  space  has  been  made  by  dehydration — but 
dehydration  efficient  only  when  product  is  something  which 
cannot  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  in  Britain.  Dehydra¬ 
tion  chiefly  important  in  milk  powder  and  dried  eggs.  Dehydra¬ 
tion  of  meat  being  advanced  on  limited  scale.  Our  duty  and 
need  in  our  own  interest,  are  to  have  everything  available  we 
might  need  to  ship.  Great  accumulations  can  be  used.  “We 
cannot  afford  to  be  caught  unprepared.  We  need — according 
to  plan — to  push  food  production  here  with  all  the  enei’gy  and 
zeal  we  can.  The  need  for  the  product  is  not  going  to  disappear 
next  year  or  the  year  after,  or  the  year  after  that.” 

LABOR — As  was  to  be  expected  there  is  a  shortage 
of  farm  and  cannery  labor.  We  here  in  Baltimore  have 
many  war  production  plants,  and  all  manner  of  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  are  working  night  and 
day,  and  this  is  taking  up  much  help  that  used  to  work 
in  these  food  producing  and  conserving  efforts.  But 
there  are  many  beautiful  examples  all  over  the  country 
of  classes  of  all  kinds,  leaving  their  homes  or  cus¬ 
tomary  work,  to  go  into  the  fields,  and  the  canneries; 
and  the  number  of  high  school  children  doing  this  must 
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run  to  big  figures.  All  the  American  men,  women  or 
children  need  is  to  know  that  the  food  so  saved  is  a 
very  direct  war  help,  equally  as  important  as  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  guns  or  armament.  And  if  they  ever  come  to 
fully  realize  what  would  happen  if  we  ever  lost  this 
war,  nothing  would  hold  them  back,  and  there  would 
be  no  question  of  pay  or  increased  wages,  and  that 
goes  for  every  worker  employed,  we  feel.  Get  your 
local  paper  to  spread  this  truth  so  that  the  people 
will  know,  and  they  will  respond  to  your  appeals  for 
help. 

Here  is  another  picture  that  might  be  headed  “Get 
out  the  food  to  support  our  fighters — or  else.”  Read 
this  from  the  Office  of  War  Information,  just  in,  and 
thoroughly  authentic,  as  you  will  note,  not  propaganda 
by  any  means. 

The  ci’itical  German  manpower  shortage  has  forced  Hitler  to 
recruit  school-age  children  of  occupied  Europe  for  labor  and 
military  service,  foreign  broadcasts  disclosed  today  (July  10th). 

Sixteen-year-old  boys  in  Yugoslavia  are  being  drafted  into 


the  German  Army  without  medical  examination,  and  similar 
measures  are  expected  in  other  occupied  areas,  according  to  a 
neutral  newspaper. 

The  leader  of  the  Nazi  Youth  League  at  Koenigsberg  was 
assassinated  by  Hans  Schultz,  a  student  at  Koenigsberg  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  protest  against  sending  15-year-old  boys  to  front 
line  military  service.  Indignant  Belgian  parents  have  com¬ 
plained  that  German  agents  are  kidnapping  boys  of  from  15  to 
17  years  for  military  service.  Children  of  15  years  and  older 
in  Norway  are  being  registered  for  compulsory  labor  service  in 
the  Reich  as  replacements  for  adult  workers  being  inducted  into 
the  Army. 

More  than  3,000  children  from  the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia  are  working  in  German  factories.  Broad¬ 
casts  of  the  Berlin  radio  admit  that  children  are  being  gathered 
from  the  occupied  countries  for  labor  in  the  Reich.  A  recent 
broadcast  disclosed  that  Belgian  girls  are  being  sent  to  Germany 
for  labor  service. 

Non-German  children,  while  working  in  the  Reich,  will  be 
taught  the  German  language  and  will  be  subjected  to  a  special 
course  of  Nazi  propaganda. 

NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  The  material  in  this  story  was  gath¬ 
ered  from  broadcasts  of  the  following  foreign  stations:  Berlin, 
Rome,  Ankara,  Brussels,  London  and  Moscow. 


FILL  OF  CONTAINER  FOR  SHRIMP 

Nev\r  Inspection  Regulations 


Federal  Security  Agency  has  promul¬ 
gated  an  order  covering  Standards  of 
Fill  of  Container  for  canned  wet  pack 
shrimp  and  canned  dry  packed  shrimp 
in  non-transparent  containers  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Act, 
which  becomes  effective  August  1,  1942. 
New  inspection  regulations  wei’e  issued 
at  the  same  time  and  both  appear  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  July  2.  Find¬ 
ing  no  controversy  and  the  existence  of 
emergency  conditions  were  given  as  rea¬ 
sons  for  issuing  the  order  in  final  form 
as  contained  in  the  following: 

“It  is  hereby  found  that  no  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  exists  between  the  persons  who  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  hearing,  and  that  issuance 
of  a  final  order  without  prior  issuance 
of  a  proposed  order  will  promote  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

“It  is  further  found  that  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  regulation  specify  fills 
of  container  which  are  about  30  per  cent 
greater  in  the  case  of  dry  pack  shrimp, 
and  about  20  per  cent  greater  in  the 
case  of  wet  pack  shrimp,  than  the  fills 
now  generally  used;  that  tin  plate  is 
used  in  making  non-transparent  contain¬ 
ers  for  canned  shrimp  and  for  many 
other  canned  foods  produced  in  great 
quantity;  that,  due  to  war  conditions, 
there  exists  a  shortage  of  tin  plate  so 
serious  as  to  constitute  a  condition  of 
emergency,  which  makes  imperative  the 
efficient  utilization  of  available  supplies 
so  as  to  meet  as  nearly  as  possible  con¬ 
sumers  needs  for  canned  foods;  that  the 
annual  packing  season  for  canned 
shrimp  closes  about  July  15  and  a  new 
packing  season  begins  about  August  1; 
and  that  this  emergency  necessitates 
that  this  order  become  effective  not 


later  than  the  beginning  of  the  next 
shiimp  packing  season.” 

Fill  of  Container  Requirements 

“Section  36.3.  Canned  wet  jmck  shrimp 
and  canned  dry  pack  shrimp  in  non¬ 
transparent  co7itainers — fill  of  contain¬ 
ers:  label  statement  of  substandard  fill. 

(a)  The  standard  of  fill  of  non-trans¬ 
parent  containers  for  canned  wet  pack 
shrimp  is  a  fill  such  that  the  cut-out 
weight  of  shrimp  taken  from  each  can  is 
not  less  than  64  per  cent  of  the  water 
capacity  of  the  container,  and,  for 
canned  dry  pack  shrimp  (except  that 
packed  in  the  non-transparent  cylindrical 
container  which  is  2  11/16  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  4  inches  in  height),  is  a  fill 
such  that  the  cut-out  weight  of  shrimp 
taken  from  each  can  is  not  less  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  water  capacity  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  The  standard  of  fill  for  canned  dry 
pack  shrimp  packed  in  the  non-transpar¬ 
ent  cylindrical  container  which  is  2  11/16 
inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  in  height 
is  a  cut-out  weight  of  not  less  than  6% 
avoirdupois  ounces  of  shrimp  for  each 
container.”  (Method  of  determining 
water  capacity  is  described.) 

Labeling 

“(b)  If  canned  wet  pack  shrimp  or 
canned  di’y  pack  shrimp,  in  non-transpar¬ 
ent  containers,  falls  below  the  applicable 
standard  of  fill  of  container  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
label  shall  bear  the  general  statement  of 
substantial  fill.” 

Processing  Requirements 

The  amended  regulations  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  canned  shrimp  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  processing  requirements,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  higher  fill  required: 


“Section  155.08  Processing  (a)  The 
closure  of  the  can  or  other  immediate 
container  and  the  time  and  temperature 
of  processing  the  canned  shrimp  shall 
be  adequate  to  prevent  bacterial  spoilage. 

(b)  The  following  processes  shall  be 
the  minimum  employed  for  the  contain¬ 
ers  indicated. 

DRY  PACK 

Time  Time 
at  at 


240°F. 

250°F. 

Kind  of 

Min¬ 

Min¬ 

Container  Liner 

Size 

utes 

utes 

Tin 

1 -piece 

211x400 

66 

Tin 

3-piece 

or 

no 

liner 

211x400 

66 

51 

Tin 

3-piece 

or 

no 

liner 

307x208 

66 

51 

Tin 

3-piece 

or 

no 

liner 

307x400 

75 

56 

WET  PACK 


Kind  of 

Time  at 
240°F. 

Time  at 
250°F. 

Container 

Size 

Minutes 

Minutes 

Tin 

211x400 

24 

13 

Tin 

307x208 

24 

13 

Tin 

307x400 

27 

15 

Tin 

502x510 

16 

Glass 

2  to  9  fl. 
oz.  inch 

22 

14 

“Section 

155.12  of 

the  order 

covering 

inspection  fees,  provides  for  increases  in 
fees,  because  of  the  smaller  number  of 
containers  that  will  result  from  the  new 
fill  requirements.” 


ALL  OUT  FOR  SARDINE  PACK 

California  sardine  fishing  and  packing 
interests  met  recently  at  Monterey  and 
plans  were  made  for  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  season  which  is  to  get 
under  way  the  first  of  August.  It  is 
planned  to  fully  coordinate  labor,  sup¬ 
plies  and  resources  and  fishermen  will 
share  their  boats  to  provide  peak  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Navy  was  reported  to  be 
cooperating  in  every  way  possible  to 
facilitate  fishing. 

L  &  M  CANNING  COMPANY 

The  L  &  M  Canning  Company  of  Marl¬ 
boro,  New  York,  recently  purchased  the 
canning  plant  formerly  operated  as  the 
Marlboro  Canning  Company  and  will 
pack  tomatoes  this  season. 
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CAN  LINES  CONVERT  TO 
FIBRE  CONTAINERS 

American  Can  Company  Announces  De¬ 
velopment  of  Neiv  Method  of  Making 
Paper  Containers  On  Existing  Can-Mak¬ 
ing  Machinery — To  Be  Available  to 
Entire  Industry. 

After  many  months  of  experimenta¬ 
tion,  the  American  Can  Company  haj 
developed  a  revolutionay  method  for  the 
making  of  cans  with  fibre  bodies  on  ma¬ 
chines  used  for  the  manufacture  of  metal 
containers.  This  new  method,  which 
American  Can  will  make  available  to 
the  entire  industry,  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  thoroughly  tried  and  perfected 
through  actual  production,  is  considered 
the  most  important  development  within 
the  can  manufacturing  industry  within 
the  past  decade.  It  brings  the  first  ray 
of  hope  to  the  vast  number  of  American 
manufacturers  of  dry  products  whose 
merchandise  was  packed  in  cans,  and 
whose  business  is  threatened  with  dislo¬ 
cation  as  a  result  of  the  tin  shortage 
and  the  consequent  various  Government 
orders  restricting  the  use  of  tin  and 
metal  containers. 

The  greatest  merit,  perhaps,  of  the 
new  method,  is  that  no  new  machinery 
is  required.  At  a  time  when  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  new  machinery  or  tools 
and  materials  with  which  to  construct  it, 
the  American  Can  Company  has  devised 
a  means  of  feeding  fibre  sheets  into  ex¬ 
isting  machines  geared  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  metal  cans  and  obtaining  a  reason¬ 
able  facsimile  of  the  old  container.  An¬ 
other  factor  of  merit  of  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  is  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  uses  the  cans,  also  may  use 
his  existing  packaging  machinery.  This 
is  highly  important,  as  the  product-man¬ 
ufacturer  is  faced  with  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  confront  the  can  manufacturer 
in  the  matter  of  priorities.  He  would  be 
unable  to  procure  the  new  machinery 
necessitated  by  new  packing  methods 
which  would  be  forced  on  him  by  substi¬ 
tute  containers. 

The  new  method  will  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue  of  those  products  known  in  the  trade 
as  “dry”  such  as  drugs,  cosmetics,  spices, 
powders,  etc.  A  few  liquid  products, 
other  than  processed  food,  may  also  be 
affected.  Many  manufacturers  of  these 
products,  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
finding  a  container  as  satisfactory  as 
the  tin  can  and  one  that  would  retain 
he  distribution  and  merchandising  val- 
jes  already  associated  with  this  contain¬ 
er,  have  faced  a  considerable  loss  of 
easiness.  Those  who  experimented  with 
new  containers,  have  often  found  that 
the  shelf-appeal  or  recognition  of  their 
product  has  been  lost  by  appearing  in  a 
.container  of  a  different  size  or  shape, 
nnfamiliar  to  the  consumer.  Under  this 
new  method  of  fibre  can  manufacture, 
-he  merchandising  factors  that  stemmed 
from  the  metal  containers,  will  be 
^reserved. 

The  American  Can  Company  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  announcement  of  the  new  process. 


A  few  of  the  many  types  of  fibre-bodied  equipment  by  means  of  a  revolutionary 

containers  the  American  Can  Company  netv  method  of  fabricating  fibre  board  in 

will  manufacture  on  present  cayi-making  the  same  manner  as  tin  plate. 


states  that  it  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
entire  can-making  industry  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  so  that  the  demands  of  trade  may  be 
met  throughout  the  country  during  the 
emergency.  By  this  policy  the  company’s 
competitors  will  share  the  advantage  in 
normal  times  usually  reserved  to  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  a  new  industrial  process.  Con¬ 
tainers  made  by  the  new  method  will  be 
available  for  the  customers  packing  diy 
products,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  production  capacity  on  its  exist¬ 
ing  equipment  and  to  the  extent  that 
black  plate  is  made  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  ends. 

Under  the  method,  paper  will  be  run 
thx’ough  the  various  tin  can  lines.  The 
fibre,  cut  to  sheets  of  tin  plate  size,  litho¬ 
graphed  on  the  regular  presses  formerly 
used  for  lithographing  designs  on  tin 
plate,  will  then  be  sheared  and  formed 
into  bodies.  The  ends  will  be  seamed  on 
to  the  container  with  the  regular  seam¬ 
ing  machine  now  in  use. 


USE  OF  TIN  FURTHER 
RESTRICTED 

In  Supplementary  Order  M-21-e  as 
amended  July  11,  1942,  the  use  of  tin 
plate  and  terne  plate  was  further  re¬ 
stricted  to  13  listed  items,  which  include 
cans  as  specifically  authorized  by  Order 
M-81  as  amended,  and  closures  by  M-104 
as  amended.  Maximum  permitted  coat¬ 
ings  of  tin  or  terne  metal  are  specified 
for  the  remaining  11  items  on  the  list. 


FOOD  PROCESSING  MACHINERY 
SECTION  RETAINED  IN  WPB 
REALIGNMENT 

WPB-1535,  July  15,  1H2 

The  Special  Industrial  Machinery 
Branch  of  WPB  was  dissolved  July  15  by 
an  administrative  order  announced  by 
Amory  Houghton,  Director  General  for 
Operations.  The  work  of  the  branch 
will  be  assigned  to  other  WPB  branches. 

Operations  of  the  Special  Industrial 
Machinery  Branch  have  been  tied  in 
closely  with  other  WPB  branches,  and 
it  is  believed  that  more  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  can  be  achieved  if  this  work  is 
delegated  to  the  branches  most  concerned 
with  it. 

Six  sections  were  continued  within 
the  branch.  These  were:  Food  Process¬ 
ing  Machinery;  Pulp  and  Paper,  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Machinery;  Petroleum 
Machinery;  Chemical  and  Allied  Ma¬ 
chinery;  Textile  and  Shoe  Machinery; 
and  General  Industrial  Machinery,  such 
as  woodworking,  lumber,  sawmill  ma¬ 
chinery,  plastics  and  tire  molding  ma¬ 
chinery,  cement,  stone  and  ceramics 
machinery. 

Under  the  realignment,  the  Food 
Processing  Machinery  Section,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  machinery  such  as 
bakery,  canning,  dairy,  ice-cream  manu¬ 
facturing,  grain  mill,  oil  mill,  etc.,  as 
well  as  packaging  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
will  be  transferred  complete  to  the 
General  Industrial  Equipment  Branch. 
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“BACK  HAULS”  OUT 

Following  sharp  protests  by  food 
processors  and  distributors,  which  had 
resulted  in  two  previous  postponements, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has 
cancelled  the  “back  haul”  provision  of 
its  Orders  3,  4,  and  5,  which  had  been 
scheduled  to  become  effective  on  July  15. 

The  regulation  annulled  affects  motor 
trucks  operated  by  common,  contract  and 
private  carriers  which,  under  O.D.T. 
general  orders  3,  4,  and  5,  respectively, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  carry  from 
100  to  120  per  cent  capacity  loads  on 
outbound  trips,  and  not  less  than  75 
per  cent  capacity  loads  on  back  hauls,  or 
suspend  operations. 

Under  the  order  as  it  now  stands, 
trucks  will  be  able  to  make  return  trips 
empty  if  the  driver,  after  exercising  “due 
diligence,”  has  been  unable  to  secure  a 
return  load,  under  prescribed  conditions. 

Revocation  of  the  back-haul  provision 
has  been  received  with  relief  by  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade  which,  by  the 
very  natui’e  of  its  operations,  is  infre¬ 
quently  in  position  to  obtain  return 
loads.  Many  wholesale  grocers,  preparing 
against  the  worst,  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  drop  all  retail  grocer  accounts 
located  more  than  25  miles  from  their 
warehouses,  and  serious  concern  had 
been  evident  among  retailers  in  many 
areas  over  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
disruption  in  food  distribution. 

Wholesale  grocers  in  many  sparsely- 
settled  sections  of  the  country,  where 
long  hauls  in  servicing  the  retail  trade 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
had  been  confronted  with  the  possibility 
of  being  forced  out  of  business  by  the 
back-haul  provision.  In  many  such  sec¬ 
tions,  neither  common  nor  contract  car¬ 
rier  service  is  established  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  flexible  to  take  over  and 
sustain  the  food  delivery  services  oper¬ 
ated  by  wholesale  grocers.  Moreover, 
even  if  such  facilities  existed,  the  fact 
that  deliveries  by  such  means  would 
increase  delivery  costs  by  100  per  cent 
and  upward  would  have  effectively  barred 
such  a  changeover,  current  profit  mar¬ 
gins  under  ceiling  regulation  being  in¬ 
sufficient  to  absorb  such  higher  delivery 
costs. 

It  is  now  reported  that  wholesale 
grocers  will  continue  with  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  “streamline”  their  delivery 
services,  and  effect  the  maximum  in 
savings  in  the  use  of  their  automotive 
equipment.  This  program,  it  is  indi¬ 
cated,  will  involve  the  abandonment  of 
many  retail  grocery  accounts  in  outlying 
areas  to  competitive  distributors  whose 
warehouses  are  located  closer  to  such 
accounts.  Such  a  narrowing  of  the 
jobber  distributive  radius,  it  is  expected, 
will  tend  to  normal  distributive  zones  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  and  effect 
important  mileage  savings  in  the  use 
of  wholesale  grocers’  motor  truck  fleets. 

In  addition  to  this  abandonment  of 
distribution  in  marginal  territory,  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  will  likewise  continue  to 
tighten  up  in  their  deliveries  to  retail 
grocery  stores  still  being  serviced.  Less- 


frequent  deliveries  will  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  it  is  indicated,  with  every  effort 
to  be  made  to  encourage  retailers  to  keep 
their  stocks  well-rounded  to  avoid  any 
necessity  for  small-lot  deliveries  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals. 

Both  the  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association  and  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
have  been  active  in  the  campaign  which 
culminated  in  cancellation  of  O.D.T.’s 
back-haul  requirement. 


PURCHASE  ORDER  SYMBOL 

WPB  has  set  up  a  classification  system 
applicable  to  all  businesses  with  the 
exception  of  retailers,  which  requires  the 
use  of  symbols  on  every  purchase  order 
placed.  The  symbols  to  be  used  are: 
Purchasers  classification,  which  will  iden¬ 
tify  the  end  use,  and  the  allocation  classi¬ 
fication,  to  identify  the  class  of  industry. 
The  symbols  are  required  on  all  purchase 
orders  placed  after  July  1,  or  any  exist¬ 
ing  orders  which  require  delivery  prior 
to  August  1.  Buyers  of  canned  foods, 
with  the  exception  of  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  must,  therefore,  show  on  pur¬ 
chase  orders  the  proper  symbol  to  iden¬ 
tify  them  as  Domestic  Purchases  (DP). 

When  a  canner  places  an  order  for 
machinery  or  supplies  he  will  show  on 
the  face  of  such  order  his  allocation 
classification  to  identify  him  as  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Food  Processor  (14.00)  and  the 
classification  of  his  buyer  to  show  the 
distribution  (use)  of  his  pack.  The  two 
sets  of  symbols  follow: 

PURCHASER’S  CLASSIFICATION 
Purchaser  Syynhol 

The  Army  . USA 

The  Navy  (Maritime  Commission) ..USN 

Lend  Lease  . LL 

Other  Foreign  Purchasers . FP 

Domestic  Purchasers  . DP 

ALLOCATION  CLASSIFICATION 

Symbol 

Industi’ial  Food  Processing . 14.00 

New  Buildings  for  Manufacturing 

and  Commercial  purposes . 21.10 

Building  Repair  &  Maintenance. ...22.00 

In  making  any  of  the  following  pur¬ 
chases  the  symbols  would  be  used  by  the 
canner  in  this  manner: 

For  Machinery,  Cans,  Boxes,  Labels, 
or  other  supplies,  DP-14.00. 

For  New  Buildings,  New  Warehouses, 
DP-21.10. 

Materials  for  Building  Repair  or 
Maintenance,  DP-22.00. 

If  a  portion  of  the  canner’s  pack  is 
sold  to  the  Army  or  falls  under  M-86-a, 
as  in  the  case  of  Tomatoes  where  35% 
of  the  pack  must  be  set  aside  for  the 
Government  WPB  has  ruled  that  the 
symbols  may  appear  on  the  purchase 
order  as  follows: 

USA  35%f,  DP  65%-14.00. 

When  the  material  is  to  be  used  for 
packing  more  than  one  product,  the  per¬ 
centage  to  be  used  with  the  USA  symbol 


is  the  weighted  average  of  pack  reserva¬ 
tions  under  M-86-a.  If  the  entire  pack 
is  made  for  the  Government,  the  symbols 
then  would  be  USA-14.00. 

SUGAR  ALLOTMENT  INCREASED 

OPA-227  July  13,  19U2 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  July 
13  authorized  State  OPA  directors  to 
grant  increased  allotments  of  sugar  to 
food  manufacturers  whenever  in  their 
judgment  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  waste 
of  fi’esh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Because  of  greatly  increased  acreage, 
which  was  planted  to  meet  wartime 
needs,  OPA  said  that  additional  allot¬ 
ments  of  sugar  might  be  necessary — in 
certain  instances — to  prevent  waste  of 
this  increased  production. 

Before  granting  petitions.  State  di¬ 
rectors  were  advised  by  OPA  to  make 
certain  that  the  sugar  content  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  cannot  be  reduced. 

State  directors  were  also  told  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  other  uses  of  the 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  which  ad¬ 
ditional  sugar  is  not  necessary;  and  the 
amount  of  sugar,  if  any,  an  applicant 
can  shift  from  some  other  product  not 
now  manufactured  because  of  container 
limitations. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  sugar  arises 
only  with  respect  to  products  for  which 
a  percentage  allotment  is  provided,  such 
as  tomato  catsup,  soup,  and  preserves, 
but  not  in  connection  with  products  for 
which  provisional  allowances  are  made, 
such  as  all  types  of  canned  fruit. 

Sugar  obtained  on  this  new  basis, 
which  is  used  in  products  manufactured 
for  Government  delivery,  is  not  replace¬ 
able  to  the  manufactui’er  as  is  the 
amount  of  his  regular  rationing  allow¬ 
ance  which  he  uses  in  products  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  Government. 

Industrial  users  may  file  their  applica¬ 
tions  for  increased  allowances  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  OPA  Form  No.  R-315  at 
the  Local  War  Price  and  Rationing 
Boards.  The  boards  will  attach  recom 
mendations  to  each  application,  and  for¬ 
ward  them  to  the  offices  of  the  Statj 
directors. 

If  an  industrial  user  does  not  manufac¬ 
ture  all  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
he  sets  forth  in  his  application,  he  mu.'^" 
deduct  the  unused  amount  of  sugar  froi^ 
his  regular  allotment. 

JULY  1  CORN  STOCKS 

Less  than  a  half  million  cases  of  la- 
year’s  record-breaking  corn  pack  I’f  • 
mained  unsold  as  of  July  1,  1942,  accori  - 
ing  to  figures  released  by  the  Divisic 
of  Statistics  of  the  National  Canne-  s 
Association.  The  stocks  July  1,  194'  , 
amount  to  412,852  cases  of  all  size  . 
These  figures  compare  with  450,247  case', 
a  year  ago.  Shipments  for  the  seasr  i 
August  1,  1941,  to  July  1,  1942,  amounte  \ 
to  26,780,663  cases  as  compared  with 
18,707,219  cases  for  the  same  seasen 
last  year. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WALSH-HEALEY  EXEMPTIONS 

The  following  canned  products  were 
exempted  from  the  representations  and 
stipulations  of  Section  1  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  in  an  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
July  9:  Apple  Butter,  Berries,  Cabbage, 
Cucumbers,  Fruit  Juices,  Kraut,  Onions, 
Tomato  Paste,  Sweet  Potatoes.  The  ex¬ 
emption  will  expire  December  31,  1942. 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  grants  the  exemption  to  all  types 
of  canning  whether  in  metal,  glass  or 
other  hermetically  sealed  containers,  so 
long  as  the  products  are  among  those 
enumerated  in  the  order. 

Also  exempted  from  the  Act  until 
December  31  are  the  following  dehy¬ 
drated  foods:  Apples,  Apple  Sauce,  Apri¬ 
cots,  Lima  Beans,  String  or  Snap  Beans, 
Beets,  all  varieties  of  Berries,  Cabbage, 
Carrots,  Catsup,  Corn,  Figs,  all  varieties 
of  Fruit  Juices,  Kraut,  Onions,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Peas,  fresh  Prunes,  Pumpkin, 
Spinach,  Sweet  Potatoes,  White  Potatoes, 
Squash,  Tomato  Juice,  Tomato  Pui-ee, 
Tomato  Paste,  Tomatoes. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  APPOINTED 

The  following  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  last  week  by  T.  Spencer  Shore, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committees:  Fibre  Box  Com¬ 
mittee — Douglas  Kirk,  Chief,  Containers 
Branch,  Government  Presiding  Officer, 
members  are:  C.  A.  Agar,  Agar  Con¬ 
tainer  Division,  International  Paper  Co., 
Whippany,  N.  J.;  J.  M.  Arndt,  Gaylord 
Container  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Sidney 
Frohman,  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co., 
Sandusky,  Ohio;  M.  B.  Hal,  American 
Box  Board  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  J. 
W.  Kieckhefer,  Kieckhefer  Container  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J.;  A.  R.  Havighurst,  Gen¬ 
eral  Container  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Wayne  Young,  Ohio  Boxboard  Co.,  Ritt- 
man,  Ohio;  P.  A.  Schilling,  Waldorf 
Paper  Products  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Joseph  W.  Schiffenhaus,  Schiffenhaus 
Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Irwin  L.  Soloman, 
American  Corrugated  Paper  Products 
Co.,  New  York  City;  J.  C.  Twinam,  O.  B. 
Andrews  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  George 
A.  Vollmer,  Atlas-Boxmakers,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  H.  L.  Wolenberg,  Longview 
Fibre  Co.,  Longview,  Wash. 

Technical  Subcommittee  of  the  Glass 
Container  Manufacturers  —  Philip  S. 
Hardy,  Chief,  Glass  Container  and  Closure 
Section,  Containers  Branch,  Government 
Presiding  Officer;  members  are:  E.  C. 
Emanuel,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.;  Karl  Ford,  Thatcher  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  E.  O.  Hiller, 
Hartford  Empire  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Dr.  A.  H.  Warth,  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  F.  C.  Flint,  Hazel- 
\tlas  Glass  Co.,  Washington,  Pa.;  Leon- 
ird  G.  Ghering,  Preston  Laboratories, 
Butler,  Pa.;  Roy  B.  Stover,  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FRANK  JUCLER  SELLS  CANNERY 

Frank  A.  Jugler,  Ogden,  Utah,  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  Utah  Can- 
ners  Association,  has  decided  to  retire 
from  the  canning  business  and  sold  his 
canning  plant  at  Ogden  to  Angus  G. 
Stevens,  who  has  resigned  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Woods  Cross  Canning 
Company  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his 
new  interest.  The  business  will  be  known 
as  the  Stevens  Canning  Company  and 
will  operate  on  tomatoes  and  fruit  as 
soon  as  rebuilding  operations  now  under 
way  are  completed. 


FOOD  SHOW  BUILDING  NOW  A  MESS 
HALL 

The  Foods  and  Beverages  Building  at 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1939  and  1940,  located  on  Treas¬ 
ure  Island,  San  Francisco,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  mess  hall  for  the 
Navy,  the  largest  hall  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Where  canners  displayed  their 
wares  in  the  exposition  years,  facilities 
have  been  installed  where  5,000  men  can 
be  fed  in  forty  minutes. 


DR.  HEINICKE  TO  DIRECT  GENEVA 
STATION 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Heinicke  head  of  the 
Department  of  Pomology  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  become 
the  eighth  Director  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  on  September  1  when  Pro¬ 
fessor  P.  J.  Parrott,  who  has  reached  the 
statutory  age  limit  for  active  service, 
will  retire.  Dr.  Parrott  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  45  years  of  service  with  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  40  years  of  which  have 
been  at  Geneva.  He  has  been  Director 
since  1938.  Dr.  Heinicke  is  well  known 
throughout  the  State,  having  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Cornell  since  1914,  when  he 
was  first  employed  as  instructor  in  Hor¬ 
ticulture.  The  next  three  years  he  spent 
mostly  in  extension  work.  Since  1921  he 
has  served  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Pomolgy. 


FOOD  FAIR  SALES  GAIN 

Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.,  eastern  super 
market  chain  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia  and  formerly  operated  as 
Union  Premier  Stores,  this  week  re¬ 
ported  that  its  sales  for  the  four  weeks 
ended  July  11  totaled  $3,093,290,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $2,544,992  in  the  comparable 
1941  weeks,  a  gain  of  21.54  per  cent. 

Sales  for  the  first  28  weeks  of  the  year 
were  $22,295,904,  an  increase  of  $4,633,- 
902,  or  26.24  per  cent  over  volume  of 
$17,662,002  reported  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  1941  period. 

The  company  now  operates  77  units, 
as  compared  with  73  stores  in  operation 
at  this  time  last  year. 


ROY  W.  HEMINGWAY  PASSES 

Roy  W.  Hemingway,  H.  C.  Hemingway 
&  Co.,  prominent  canners  of  Auburn, 
New  York,  one  time  President  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  State  Canners 
and  a  member  of  a  number  of  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
died  at  Auburn  on  Friday,  July  10,  and 
was  buried  from  his  home  there  on  the 
following  Monday  afternoon. 

OREGON  TURNS  OUT  FOR  HARVEST 

Last  fall  canners  conventionites  heard 
Robert  C.  Paulus,  then  President  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  relate  a 
number  of  stories  of  how  out  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  of  Oregon  State  they  overcame  the 
labor  situation  by  closing  the  schools 
early  and  a  number  of  townspeople 
turned  out  to  harvest  the  crops.  They 
are  going  it  one  better  out  in  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  Valley  region  this  year  for  re¬ 
ports  come  that  whole  towns  are  closing 
down  for  the  morning  and  along  with 
the  entire  family  from  grandpa  to  the 
youngest  child,  merchants,  druggists, 
lawyers  and  bankers  are  turning  out  to 
save  the  crops  for  themselves  and  for 
the  fighting  men  of  the  United  Nations. 

DR.  BENNETT  FOOD  RESEARCH 
DIRECTOR 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
appointment  of  "Dr.  Merrill  K.  Bennett 
as  executive  director  of  the  Food  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  Stanford  University, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  organization  since  1923  and  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  since  1933.  He  returned 
recently  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
where  he  made  a  study  of  the  Hawaiian 
food  supply. 

CHERRY  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  Red  Pitted  Cherries  July  1 
this  year  amounted  to  3,476  cases  of  2’s 
and  3,114  cases  of  lO’s  compared  with 
30,878  cases  of  2’s  and  19,829  cases  of 
lO’s  July  1,  1941. 

JAPS  WIN  MONOPLY  SUIT 

Federal  Judge  James  Alger  Fee,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  sitting  in  Federal  Court 
at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  awarded  more 
than  $15,000  to  a  Japanese  fishing  crew, 
including  six  enemy  aliens,  in  a  suit  in 
which  the  Monterey  Sardine  Industries, 
Inc.,  was  charged  with  monopoly  in  the 
Monterey  Bay  fishing  industry.  The  suit 
was  brought  by  Frank  Manaka,  of  San 
Pedro  under  the  triple-damage  clause  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  charged  that  the  sardine  group 
acted  in  restraint  of  trade  when  he  and 
his  associates  were  prevented  from  de¬ 
livering  sardines  to  the  Del  Mar  Canning 
Company.  Immediately  on  announcing 
his  decision  Judge  Fee  notified  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  alien 
property  custodian  in  order  that  none  of 
the  money  might  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


OWENS-ILLINOIS  CHANCES 

Two  changes  in  the  executive  personnel 
of  the  sales  force  of  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Company  which  will  go  into  effect  July 
1st,  have  been  announced  by  Smith  L. 
Rairdon,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
manager. 

William  R.  House,  former  "ssistant 
sales  manager  of  the  Pharmaceutical  and 
Proprietary  Container  Division  will  go 
to  Buffalo  where  he  will  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  acting  branch  manager 
during  the  illness  of  George  W.  Zingerle. 
Mr.  House  has  had  varied  experience  in 
the  company’s  business  both  in  con¬ 
tainers  and  closures.  Before  coming  to 
the  home  office  at  Toledo  several  years 
ago,  he  had  had  extensive  service  in 
branch  and  district  sales  work. 

William  M.  Robei’tson  who  will  assume 
Mr.  House’s  former  position  as  assistant 
sales  manager  of  Pharmaceutical  and 
Proprietary  Division,  is  widely  known  in 
glass  container  circles  and  has  been  in 
constant  contact  with  customer  packag¬ 
ing  problems  for  the  past  15  years.  He 
had  been  in  charge  of  several  phases  of 
the  company’s  food  container  division 
as  assistant  sales  manager. 

BOY-AR-DEE  ADDS  NEW  LINES 

Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Quality  Foods,  Inc., 
of  Milton,  Pa.,  who  had  developed  an 
extensive  national  distribution  of  canned 
spaghetti  and  related  pi'oducts  prior  to 
the  WPB  tin  conservation  order  which 
halted  the  production  of  such  items,  will 
shortly  launch  new  packaged  products, 
backed  up  with  an  intensive  advertising 
campaign. 

The  company  is  completing  a  new 
tomato  cannery  at  Milton  and  will  pack 
the  tomato  crop  from  more  than  2,500 
acres  this  season,  largely  for  government 
account,  with  surplus  to  be  pureed  for 
use  in  the  company’s  packaged  products 
line. 

Officers  of  the  company  have  been 
elected  for  the  coming  year  as  follows: 
Hector  Boiardi,  president  and  treasurer; 
R.  P.  Boiardi,  vice-pi’esident ;  M.  E. 
(Moe)  Weiner,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager;  C.  A.  Colombi,  seci’etary;  R.  C. 
Smith,  assistant  treasurer;  C.  R.  Ai’- 
baugh,  assistant  secretary.  The  fore¬ 
going,  with  Wm.  (Red)  Windsor,  con¬ 
stitute  the  company’s  board  of  directors. 

MRS.  HIPKE  PASSES 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Hipke,  69  years  old,  died 
at  her  home  in  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin, 
on  Friday,  July  10,  following  a  two 
weeks’  illness.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  four  sons,  three  of  whom 
are  associated  with  Mr.  Hipke  in  the 
canning  business  at  New  Holstein  and 
Merton,  Wisconsin. 

RIVERBANK  EXPANDS 

The  River-bank  Canning  Company, 
Riverbank,  Calif.,  is  preparing  to  erect 
new  buildings  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  tomato  canning  season. 


BEANS 

BURBANK,  CALIF.,  July  5 — Navy,  Baby 
Limas,  Pink  &  Kidney:  Stand  fair  but 
yield  still  uncertain.  Farmers  quite 
optimistic  regarding  their  outlook  on 
everything  but  the  cost  and  availability 
of  harvest  labor. 

BLUE  HILL  ME.,  July  10 — Canning  ci-op 
looks  poor  because  of  too  much  rain.  The 
labor  situation  is  bad  for  harvesting  but 
we  hope  the  high  school  boys  will  do  what 
they  can  but  they  are  poor  help. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  July  13 — Stringbeans: 
Acreage  normal;  prospective  yield  859^. 

NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y.,  July  13 — Green 
&  Wax:  Troubled  with  beetles. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  July  13 — 509f^  of  a  crop 
due  to  Bean  Beetle. 


CORN 

BURBANK,  CALIF.,  July  5  —  Hominy 
Corn:  Just  up  with  good  stand  but  too 
early  to  estimate  any  yield. 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  July  11 — Crop  looks 
good.  Some  evidence  of  Corn  Borer, 
may  get  serious.  Prospects  better  than 
past  two  seasons  which  were  dry  and 
hot.  However,  it  is  still  too  early  to 
make  any  definite  forecast. 

BLUE  HILL,  ME.,  July  10 — Fair  in  this 
section,  which  is  somewhat  better  than 
last  year.  However,  we  need  more  sun 
in  order  to  have  a  normal  crop. 

JARRETTSVILLE,  MD.,  July  15 — Has  good 
color  but  Beetles  are  working  hard. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  July  13 — Acreage  110%; 
prospective  yield  85%. 


TOMATOES 

HUNTSVILLE,  ARK.,  July  13 — Crop  good. 
90%  of  contracted  acreage  set  this  year 
with  an  increase  in  acreage  of  30%  over 
1941.  Will  start  packing  about  August  1. 

OAK  GROVE,  ARK.,  July  11 — Acreage 
doubled  over  last  year.  Yield  100%. 
Begin  canning  about  July  20. 

BURBANK,  CALIF.,  July  5 — As  summer 
weather  arrives,  tomatoes  as  a  whole  in 
San  Fernando  Valley,  Ventura  County 
and  Orange  County,  where  our  acreage 
lies,  look  quite  good.  Very  slight  amount 
of  damage  due  to  diseases  and  insects, 
partially  due  to  our  dust  and  cultivation 
program.  Quite  an  amount  of  bloom 
setting  now. 

VERSAILLES,  ILL.,  July  12 — 40%  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  but  can’t  report  better 
than  50%  crop  prospect  owing  to  exces¬ 
sive  rain  during  setting  and  cultivating 
time. 


DUPONT,  IND.,  July  12 — Have  been  hurt 
by  water  in  our  territory.  Looks  ae  if 
we  will  get  about  70%  of  normal.  A 
little  late  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  July  10 — Entirely 
too  much  rain  in  June  and  fields  are  in 
need  of  cultivation.  Some  acreage  has 
been  abandoned.  Believe  at  this  time 
crop  is  about  70%  of  normal.  It  will 
take  ideal  weather  from  now  on  to  get 
a  fair  crop. 

BEAVER  DAM,  KY.,  July  10  —  Looked 
mighty  good  until  we  had  too  much  rain 
this  week  which  has  done  some  damage. 

JARRETTSVILLE,  MD.,  July  15— Blossom¬ 
ing  well.  Some  seem  late  and  yet  some 
Southern  plants  are  coming  on  early. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  July  13 — Acreage  90%; 
prospective  yield  80%. 

NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y.,  July  13 — Normal 
crop. 

HICKSVILLE,  OHIO,  July  13 — One-third 
more  acreage  this  year.  Looks  like  98% 
yield  at  this  time. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  July  13 — Looking  good. 
If  nothing  happens  should  have  a  bumper 
crop. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE,  VA.,  July  13 — Fifty 
acres  which  is  200%  of  normal.  Pros¬ 
pective  yield  100%. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  July  10 — Pumpkin: 
Crop  looks  to  be  about  normal  at  this 
time. 

BLUE  HILL,  ME.,  July  10 — Blueberries: 
The  crop  is  very  good  but  the  fresh  fruit 
buyers  are  offering  more  than  the  can- 
ners  can  pay;  the  freezers  are  offering 
big  prices  for  the  berries  on  the  vines 
so  the  pack  will  be  less  than  in  a  normal 
year. 

JARRETTSVILLE,  MD.,  July  15 — Wheat: 
Crop  just  harvested  and  about  one-third 
less  than  last  year. 

Hay:  Crop  short  from  lack  of  rain  ir 
April. 

BOOTH  SALES 

June  sales  of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Com 
pany,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  amount 
ed  to  $219,817,  compared  with  $181,79 
for  the  corresponding  month  last  yea':. 
Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  to  June  3 
amounted  to  $690,390,  against  $783,83' 
in  the  1941  period.  Profit  after  a'. 
charges,  including  Federal  taxes,  wa": 
$12,999,  against  $21,014  a  year  earliei 

PICKLE  PACKER 

John  D.  Robertson,  Inc.,  has  arrange- 
to  establish  a  pickle  and  olive  packing 
plant  at  Northridge,  Calif. 
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USING  OLDER  MEN 


by  “BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


A  LITTLE  over  a  year  ago  several  manufacturers 
of  dehydrated  soups  were  actively  working  re¬ 
tail  trade,  talking  about  their  foods  to  whole¬ 
sale  buyers,  and  otherwise  promoting  the  sale  of  their 
products.  Consumer  interest  increased  rapidly  in 
them  and  a  bright  sales  future  was  predicted.  Today 
the  manufacturers  of  these  soups  are  engaged  for  a 
large  part  in  production  of  their  specialty  for  Lend- 
Lease  and  the  Government  it  is  true  but  something 
else  has  happened.  Ample  stocks  in  hands  of  whole¬ 
sale  food  distributors  are  not  moving,  very  little  inter¬ 
est  is  shown  in  them  by  the  consumer. 

On  the  other  hand,  Nescafe,  a  coffee  product,  sup¬ 
ported  by  retail  sales  work  during  the  time  it  was 
being  introduced,  is  moving  very  well  without  benefit 
at  present  of  any  retail  sales  work.  This  product 
happens  to  be  more  of  a  natural  than  does  dehydrated 
soups  and  as  a  consequence  goes  along  swimmingly 
during  a  time  when  all  coffee  of  any  nature  is  scarce 
and  getting  more  sought  after  each  day.  To  cite  a 
third  example  of  the  point  I  am  making,  Durkee’s  Salad 
Dressing  is  enjoying  a  fine  pick-up  in  retail  dealer 
interest  in  many  markets  because  of  consistent  retail 
sales  coverage.  It’s  a  well  known  product,  it  has  quality 
and  a  reputation  for  quality  over  the  years  it  has  been 
on  the  market.  Retail  sales  work  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  further  establish  it  among  leading  retail  dealers. 

Students  of  merchandising  look  at  present  for  a  rush 
on  the  part  of  retail  dealers  to  stock  up  on  canned  foods 
before  available  supplies  are  too  far  depleted.  Nothing 
more  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  except  the  usual  limit¬ 
ing  of  customers’  orders.  After  this  stocking  up  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  retail  dealer  we  will  have 
the  problem  of  eventual  movement  to  the  consumer. 
So  far,  housewives  especially  after  May  18th  and  price 
ceilings,  have  not  been  anxious  to  buy  large  amounts 
of  supplies  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  they  get 
in  the  mood.  In  the  meantime,  what  had  we  better  do  ? 

To  an  unprejudiced  observer  it  seems  as  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  a  splendid  time  in  which  to  do  resale  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wholesaler  and  many  canners  and 
processors  of  foods  are  engaged  in  it  at  present. 
More  should  follow  their  example.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  many  are  reluctant  to  do  this  because  of  shortages 
of  stocks,  uncertainty  about  prices  to  finally  govern 
and  all  that.  For  instance,  we  quote  in  part  from  a 
letter  received  this  morning  from  a  leading  specialty 
manufacturer:  “We  feel  to  offer  special  promotional 
allowances  when  we  are  unable  to  supply  the  full  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  trade,  is  inconsistent.  We  are  sure 
you  will  concur  in  this.”  The  writer  cannot  agree 
inasmuch  as  a  competitor  of  the  firm  making  this 


statement  is  still  offering  so  called  promotional  allow¬ 
ances  and  may  continue  doing  so  for  the  duration. 
Mind  you,  I  am  not  wandering  from  the  subject  at  hand 
when  referring  to  “promotional  allowances”  for  ad¬ 
vertising  while  writing  about  retail  sales  work,  as  the 
two  activities  are  quite  alike  in  their  final  application 
to  results  for  the  expenditure.  I  also  feel  that  the 
manufacturer  withdrawing  advertising  allowances  for 
the  duration  is  very  inconsistent,  especially  if  any  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  being  continued.  Cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  and  retail  sales  work  are  as 
essential  in  war  times  as  they  are  at  any  period. 

It  may  be  that  canners  are  prevented  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  resale  merchandising  activities  by  the  absence 
of  competent  young  men  to  take  over  the  jobs,  but 
many  are  overcoming  this  difficulty  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults  to  themselves  and  a  lot  of  satisfaction  to  those 
they  employ.  They  are  hiring  older  men  who  are  not 
apt  to  be  called  into  service  or  war  industries  and  the 
sales  forces  thus  being  built  are  getting  results.  Some 
firms  are  still  operating  under  the  iron  clad  rule  that 
no  employee  may  be  engaged  unless  under  the  age  of 
thirty  or  thirty-five,  but  I’ll  wager  this  rule  will  soon 
be  suspended  for  the  duration  or  abolished  altogether. 
If  you  have  been  holding  off  on  this  account,  if  you, 
too,  have  been  depending  on  training  younger  men  to 
do  your  contact  work,  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
experience  of  others  and  select  older  men  to  do  your 
missionary  work  among  retail  dealers.  If  you  feel  you 
must,  go  back  to  the  hiring  of  younger  men  when  the 
war  is  over  but  continue  now  doing  the  resale  job  on 
your  products  that  must  be  accomplished  if  your  goods 
are  to  remain  in  steady  demand.  Do  not  burden  your 
new,  older  salesmen  with  too  heavy  sample  cases  unless 
they  are  anxious  to  have  them.  Do  not  expect  as  many 
calls  in  a  day  as  some  youngster  of  twenty-five  or 
six  will  make,  but  you  may  look  for  a  prompt  building- 
up  of  good  will  and  many  instances  of  retail  coopera¬ 
tion  that  are  as  a  rule,  more  slow  in  coming  when  the 
young  man  starts  hammering  for  business. 

As  the  packing  season  ends  in  many  factories,  em¬ 
ployees  well  trained  in  manufacturing  and  quality 
standards  will  welcome  an  opportunity  of  meeting  in 
person  many  customers  whose  names  are  familiar  but 
only  that.  Such  men  if  blessed  with  sufficient  presence 
to  meet  the  retail  public  on  a  common  level  will  require 
little  preliminary  training  in  the  art  of  building  good 
will.  You  may  pretty  safely  leave  the  element  of  actual 
sales  to  the  blessings  of  Providence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  will  not  feel  too  badly  if  large  orders  are  not 
forthcoming  at  first,  or  any  time  for  that  matter,  be¬ 
cause  you  may  not  have  the  goods  with  which  to  have 
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Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liquids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


them  filled;  but  you  will  benefit  from  the  calls  of  a 
factory  representative  on  men  who  are  trying  to  do  a 
good  job  under  difficulties. 

The  retailer’s  job  is  especially  hard  today  because 
you  find  men  in  the  retail  trade  who  are  of  two  entirely 
different  minds.  The  one  feels  he  ought  to  conserve 
stocks  of  goods  of  all  sorts  in  order  that  he  may  have 
them  as  long  as  possible  when  customers  want  them. 
The  other,  and  he  is  much  smaller  in  number,  feels  that 
a  sale  at  a  profit  is  a  good  sale  at  any  time  and  urges 
his  consumer  customers  to  buy,  buy,  buy.  Somewhere 
there  may  be  a  sound  middle  course  that  all  should 
pursue  but  it’s  hardly  the  task  of  your  retail  salesman 
to  positively  indicate  what  a  retail  dealer  ought  to  do 
with  goods  that  are  his  property  although  your  man 
has  more  than  a  friendly  interest  in  them. 

The  best  thing  your  representative  can  do  is  to  see 
that  your  goods  are  displayed  at  fair  prices  or  those 
that  are  fairly  representative  of  competition  among 
the  same  class  of  stores.  Train  your  men  in  this  im¬ 
portant  particular  and  you  will  have  them  well  trained. 

You  are  in  a  fortunate  position  if  you  are  able  to 
supply  all  the  goods  your  customers  can  sell.  Compet¬ 
itors  are  apt  to  start  wild  stories  about  why  you  are 
in  such  a  shape  with  orders.  Soon  your  reputation  is 
apt  to  suffer  if  false  witness  is  given  against  you.  To 
overcome  this  or  to  forestall  it  just  as  much  as  you 
can,  be  sure  your  men  are  posted  to  explain  fully  in 
every  case  just  why  you  are  unable  to  ship  all  the  goods 
everyone  wants  j  ust  when  they  want  them.  The  public 
is  willing  to  go  along  with  you  as  long  as  Uncle  Sam 
or  the  United  Nations  are  benefiting  from  your  ac¬ 
tions  in  supplying  them  with  your  goods.  Be  sure  this 
story  is  gotten  over  by  your  retail  representatives.  If 
it  is,  they  have  earned  their  salaries  many  times  over. 

If  your  foods  are  adapted  to  ready  adjustment  to 
a  war  time  economy,  if  they  are  economical  in  use,  you 
have  splendid  material  for  an  inexpensive  leafiet  or 
booklet  setting  them  forth.  Have  a  supply  of  these  made 
up,  distribute  them  liberally.  Before  the  war  is  won  the 
housewives  of  the  country  will  welcome  such  sugges¬ 
tions  as  you  may  be  able  to  make.  If,  when  conditions 
change  at  any  time,  you  are  able  to  liberalize  your  ship¬ 
ments  or  lower  prices,  the  continuous  employment  and 
careful  supervision  of  a  retail  sales  force  will  place  you 
in  a  position  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  breaks.  You’ll 
be  off  to  a  fiying  start  toward  greatly  increased  profit¬ 
able  sales  while  your  less  fortunate  competitor  will  only 
then  start  to  plan  what  he  may  do  toward  getting  more 
business. 

Give  immediately,  serious  thought  to  the  formation 
of  whatever  retail  sales  force  you  may  need  for  the 
protection  of  your  brands  during  the  strenuous  days 
and  weeks  to  come.  Large  national  advertisers  among 
canners  are  doing  this,  you  should  be  as  ready  as  they 
to  retain  your  sales  position  and  to  improve  it.  Onlj 
by  doing  this  will  you  benefit  most  from  this  wonderful 
era  through  which  we  are  now  passing.  Because  you 
can  sell  your  entire  output  without  sales  effort  is  everj 
reason  why  this  effort  should  be  forthcoming.  Your 
sales  and  profits  when  war  ends  will  be  much  less  if 
you  neglect  this  opportunity  for  the  sound  continuation 
of  your  business. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Washington  Set  to  Prevent  Inflation — 
Atmosphere  Clearing — No  Buyers’  Strike, 
But  Heavy  Buying — Consumer  Buying  At 
Record  High  and  Increasing — As  Canning 
Crops  Look  to  the  Experts — Corn  Clean-Up 
a  Record. 

CLEARING  —  The  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  week,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  fact  that  the  loud  wailings 
against  price  ceilings,  the  OPA 
and  about  every  Government  war 
effort,  are  dying  down  rapidly,  and 
it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that,  like 
the  big  frog  in  the  little  pond, 
there  were  but  a  few  of  them 
though  their  vocal  capacity  made 
up  for  their  lack  of  numbers.  All 
the  country  knows  that  inflation — 
the  runaway  price  market — must 
be  avoided  at  any  cost,  because  its 
ultimate  effects  would  be  ten  times 
as  drastic  as  the  discomforts 
caused  in  its  prevention.  The  dol¬ 
lar  patriots  are  still  driving  for 
that  almighty  dollar,  and  all  of 
them  possible  to  get — and  that  in¬ 
cludes  producers,  growers  and 
labor,  some  in  all  lines ;  but  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  are  whole¬ 
heartedly  for  the  ultimate  in  war 
preparation  and  effort,  and  they 
would  work  without  profit,  or  at 
the  lowest  possible  wage,  if  need 
be.  That  is  the  saving  grace  of 
our  democracy.  These  people  have 
lost  patience  with  war-effort  de¬ 
layers,  and  especially  with  the 
Congressmen  who,  for  political 
reasons,  tried  to  block  every  war 
preparation  effort,  to  discredit  the 
splendid  men  who  are  giving  their 
time  and  working  so  hard  to  do  this 
big  and  thankless  job.  As  the 
week  closes  it  looks  like  the  critics 
and  the  complainers  have  had  their 
full  hearing,  been  utterly  discredit¬ 
ed,  and  our  war  machine  is  now 
set  to  go  full  speed  ahead.  We’ve 
had  enough  of  the  kind  of  work 
that  wrecked  France,  and  it  is  time 
to  clean  them  out,  and  everybody 
get  set.  The  day  may  be  nearer 
than  we  think,  and  we  must  be 
ready. 


THE  MARKET — In  spite  of  all  the 
moaning  and  groaning  over  price 
ceilings,  and  the  attempt  to  make 
it  appear  that  there  is  a  buyers’ 
strike — and  we  speak  only  of 
canned  foods — the  evidence  is  all 
against  them.  We  have  repeatedly 
said  that  no  sane  distributor  would 
refuse  to  buy  all  that  he  could  get 
— and  they  are  buying  today,  and 
have  been — until  spot  stocks  of 
canned  foods  of  the  1941  packs  are 
cleaned  up  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  industry — not  just 
for  the  past  few  years,  but  ever 
before.  There  has  been  Govern¬ 
ment  buying  for  the  armed  forces, 
etc.,  but  the  vast  majority  of  this 
cleaning  up  is  to  be  credited  to 
consumer  buying,  because  for  the 
first  time  in  years  they  have  the 
money  to  spend  on  the  foods  they 
long  craved  for ;  and  that  buying  is 
increasing  and  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  as  more  and  more  workers 
get  on  the  payroll. 


Just  to  cite  two  examples:  The 
July  1st  holding  figures  were  an¬ 
nounced  July  15th  by  the  NCA 
statistical  department  on  canned 
corn,  of  all  kinds  and  size  cans,  as 
412,852  cases,  and  probably  all  or 
most  of  these  had  been  sold  but  not 
delivered.  Can  the  oldest  corn 
canner  in  the  business  recall  when, 
practically  two  months  before  any 
worthwhile  amounts  of  new  packed 
canned  corn  can  come  upon  the 
market,  the  spot  supply  was  so 
low?  You  cannot.  And  note  that 
the  same  report  says  that  ship¬ 
ments  in  June,  alone,  amounted  to 
737,014  cases!  That  means  corn 
canning  will  begin  with  bare  floors. 
At  the  close  of  the  ’41  corn  can¬ 
ning  season  the  most  optimistic 
canner  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  such  a  clean  up,  in  so  short  a 
time.  All  of  which  means  that  we 
are  in  a  new  day  as  regards  canned 
foods  consumption,  and  canner  and 
distributor  must  take  that  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Why  would  any  canner 
cut  his  prices  below  ceilings,  on  any 
product,  in  face  of  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  ? 


The  second  example  is  canned 
cherries:  On  July  1st  there  were 
3,476  cases  of  2s,  and  3,114  cases 
of  10s;  June  shipments  of  2s 
amounted  to  6,680  cases,  and  of  10s 
6,075  cases!  It  tells  its  own  story, 
even  about  a  product  far  from  the 
staple  line,  if  not  in  the  luxury 
class. 

Every  other  item  of  canned  foods 
shows  the  same  condition,  only 
worse  so  far  as  the  clean-up  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Does  that  make  foolish  the 
claim  of  a  buyers’  strike?  But  it 
is  more  important  to  look  into  crop 
prospects,  which  mean  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  ’42  packs. 

CROPS — The  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Economics  has  just  issued 
(July  14th)  a  report  on  the  pre¬ 
liminary  acreage  with  compari¬ 
sons,  on: 

LIMA  BEANS — 75,750  acres  plant¬ 
ed,  as  against  64,870  acres  in  ’41. 
The  July  1st  condition  is  reported 
satisfactory. 

SNAP  BEANS— 166,600  tons  (for 
canning  and  freezing),  26%  above 
’41,  but  with  a  lower  average  yield 
than  last  season;  and  it  is  known 
the  crop  is  suffering  from  a  heavy 
incursion  of  beetles,  and  that  early 
dry  weather  is  now  taking  its  toll. 

BEETS — Acreage  this  year  16,- 
850,  which  is  11V<  over  last  year’s 
and  shows  a  growth  in  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  this  product  equal  to  91  % 
above  the  previous  10  year  aver¬ 
age.  Beets  are  a  comer. 

CABBAGE  —  A  decrease  of  29 '  < 
from  the  acreage  of  ’41.  A  can 
casualty. 

CORN — 498,110  acres,  9%  above 
the  planted  acreage  of  last  year, 
and  49V(  above  the  10  year  previ¬ 
ous  average.  Noteworthy:  bantam 
and  yellow  varieties,  329,840  acres ; 
evergreen  and  narrow  grain  81,370 
acres;  country  gentleman,  78,950 
acres ;  and  7,950  acres  to  other 
white  varieties.  Another  important 
change  to  be  noted. 

CUCUMBERS — For  pickles,  125,- 
040  acres,  a  1%  increase  over  ’41. 
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PEAS — 462,570  acres  (for  can¬ 
ning  and  freezing)  compared  with 
345,270  acres  in  ’41,  but  it  is  add¬ 
ed  :  “The  estimates  for  Oregon  and 
Washington  do  not  make  allowance 
for  that  part  of  the  current  sea¬ 
son’s  planted  acreage  that  may  be 
harvested  as  dry  peas.” 

PIMIENTOS  —  15,030  acres,  1S% 
over  last  year,  with  the  condition 
best  in  years. 

TOMATOES  —  613,760  acres,  30% 
larger  than  in  ’41,  54%  larger  than 
the  10  year  previous  average. 
Growing  conditions  good,  87%,  or 
a  full  average  prospect,  on  July 
1st.  The  report  says,  in  part: 

As  compared  with  the  “intentions” 
report,  however,  the  various  regions  show 
some  significant  changes.  In  the  North 
Atlantic,  South  Central,  and  Western 
States,  the  increases  were  larger  than 
previously  indicated,  while  in  the  North 
Central  and  South  Atlantic  States  the 
increases  were  smaller  than  shown  by 
the  “intentions”  report. 

By  far  the  largest  percentage  increases 
over  the  acreage  planted  in  1941  are  in 
the  South  Central  States  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  and  in  Mis¬ 
souri  of  the  North  Central  group.  The 
acreage  in  these  States  is  nearly  double 
the  small  plantings  of  1941  and  in  terms 
of  actual  acreage  represents  an  increase 
of  about  37,000  acres.  The  Western 
States  of  California,  Utah,  and  Colorado 
also  show  a  significant  increase  over  1941 
(33,200  acres)  and  if  growing  conditions 
remain  good  will  contribute  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  tonnage  because  the  yields  per 
acre  on  this  irrigated  acreage  are  usually 
much  higher  than  those  obtained  in  the 
Central  States.  Increases  in  other 
regions  are  more  moderate  but  never¬ 
theless  are  significant.  These  vary  from 
13  per  cent  in  the  North  Central  States 
(excluding  Missouri)  to  18  per  cent  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States  and  25  per 
cent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

Growing  conditions  on  July  1  were 
reported  to  be  good  with  a  condition  of 
87  per  cent  on  that  date  compared  with 
87  on  July  1,  1941,  and  the  10-year  aver¬ 
age  of  83  per  cent. 

MARKET  AND  PRICES  —  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  lack  of  buyer 
interest  in  all  manner  of  canned 
foods;  but  it  will  be  noted  that 
what  prices  canners  have  been  able 
to  put  upon  their  ’42  packs  show 
great  variations.  As  we  have  be¬ 
fore  stated  they  are  and  of  neces¬ 
sity  must  be  individual  prices, 
since  while  of  course  some  canners’ 
ceilings  must  be  the  same  as  others, 
there  is  no  certainty  of  it.  And  the 
buyer  who  waits  for  some  less  care¬ 
fully  posted  canner  to  name  lower 


prices  than  the  general,  is  wasting 
his  time.  Figure  your  ceiling  price 
and  stick  to  it.  The  buyers  must 
have  goods;  are  hungry  for  them 
and  will  get  even  hungrier  as  the 
season  moves  on.  But  there  is  a 
demand  for  every  can  that  can  be 
produced ;  and  if  there  were  no 
ceilings,  where  would  those  prices 
go? 

In  the  following  markets  you  get 
some  good  views  of  these  varying 
prices. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Substantial  Bookings — Trying  to  Build  Up 
Inventories  —  Tomatoes  Quiet  —  Some  Pea 
Prices — Buying  Future  Corn — Beans  Well 
Sold  Up — Fruit  Canners  Withdrawn — All 
Want  Canned  Fish. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  July  17,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — The  week  was 
marked  by  a  further  readjustment 
in  California  asparagus  prices, 
fairly  substantial  bookings  of  new 
pack  Eastern  peaches  and  r.s.p. 
cherries  and  a  continued  active, 
but  unsatisfied,  demand  for  canned 
fish.  More  activity  developed  in 
canned  peas  during  the  period,  and 
futures  corn  was  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  life. 

Distributors  are  still  interested 
in  building  up  their  inventories. 

TOMATOES — The  price  situation 
is  unchanged.  Southern  packers 
are  generally  cleared  of  carryover 
stocks,  and  little  activity  on  new 
pack  is  reported  as  yet.  In  many 
quarters  of  the  trade,  a  95  cents 
base  for  standard  2s  is  not  regard¬ 
ed  with  any  enthusiasm,  but  can¬ 
ners  will  probably  stand  pat  until 
they  swing  distributors  around  to 
their  way  of  thinking.  In  the 
meantime,  offerings  of  new  pack 
mid  western  tomato  juice  came 
through  during  the  week  on  the 
basis  of  921/^  cents  for  fancy  2s 
$1.75  for  46-ounce,  and  $3.57  for 
10s,  f.o.b.  cannery. 

PEAS — Prices  for  new  pack  are 
showing  considerable  divergence, 
due  to  the  fact  that  competing  can¬ 
ners  have  different  ceilings.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  reported  on  New  York 
State  peas  this  week  at  $1.12V2  for 
fancy  5-sieve  303s,  with  midwest¬ 


ern  canners  now  generally  up  to 
$1.25  on  5-sieve  fancy  sweets. 
Other  offerings  of  New  York  State 
pack  on  fancy  list  1-sive  at  $1.70, 
2-sieve  at  $1.65;  3-sieve  at  $1.50, 
and  4-sieve  at  $1.40,  f.o.b.  cannery. 
Southern  standard  2s  at  $1.10,  can¬ 
nery,  seem  well  established,  with 
many  canners  asking  higher  prices. 

CORN — Buying  is  reported  this 
week  on  new  pack  New  York  corn, 
with  canners  quoting  fancy  cream 
style  2s  at  $1.15,  with  whole  kernel 
at  $1.20,  while  12-ounce  tins  are 
listed  at  $1.10.  A  substantial  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  is  said  to  have  been 
confirmed  at  these  figures.  Reports 
from  the  midwest  indicate  a  gen¬ 
eral  range  of  95  to  97V->  cents  for 
standard  cream  style  on  white,  with 
most  canners’  views  about  $1.00 
per  dozen  for  standard  yellow  corn, 
with  fancy  cream  style  at  $1.10, 
f.o.b.  canneries. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Efforts  to  get  the 
market  for  new  pack  asparagus  on 
a  trading  basis  continue,  and  a 
prominent  California  packer  this 
week  announced  the  following  re¬ 
vised  price  schedule  on  1942  pack : 
No.  1  square,  colossal,  mammoth, 
and  large  white  tips,  $3.50;  medi¬ 
um  white  tips,  $3.40 ;  colossal, 
mammoth,  and  large  green  tipped 
tips,  $3.25;  medium  green  tipped 
tips,  $3.20 ;  No.  2  tails  green  tipped 
and  white  spears,  colossals, 
$2,571/0;  mammoth,  $2.62i/j;  large, 
$2.65;  medium,  $2.62i/o;  small, 
$2.45 ;  all-green  No.  1  square  tips, 
large,  $3.80,  medium,  $3.70,  small. 
$3.50 ;  No.  2  tall  spears,  mammoth 
and  large,  $3.15,  medium,  $3.02'  •>. 
small,  $2.90,  all  f.o.b.  coast  can¬ 
nery,  or  San  Francisco  Bay  points. 

BEANS  —  The  Southern  marke’ 
continues  to  show  a  steady  under 
tone  this  week,  and  more  buying 
interest  in  new  pack  is  reporter’ 
developing  on  the  basis  of  $1  foi 
standard  cut  green,  f.o.b.  cannery 
Offerings  of  wax  beans  continiu 
scarce,  and  the  market  rules  ex 
tremely  firm. 

EASTERN  FRUITS — Canners  wer* 
generally  out  of  the  market  thi; 
week  on  new  pack  red  sour  pitter. 
cherries,  following  the  booking  oi 
substantial  business  during  thr 
previous  week.  Withdrawals  were 
also  general  on  the  part  of  East- 
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ern  peach  canners,  who  have 
booked  an  unusually  substantial 
volume  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  basis  of  opening  prices 
named  last  week. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  California 
and  Northwestern  canners  are  in 
no  hurry  to  come  through  with 
prices  on  1942  pack  fruits,  and 
present  indications  are  that  formal 
lists  will  not  be  available  until 
canners  are  well  into  packing  op¬ 
erations.  As  is  the  case  with  other 
canned  foods,  canners’  first  con¬ 
cern  will  be  to  take  care  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  reservations  against  1942 
production,  and  the  civilian  trade 
must  necessarily  take  a  back  seat 
until  this  chore  is  out  of  the  way. 
Meanwhile,  further  withdrawals 
on  spot  offerings  have  been  noted, 
as  canners  clean  up  carryover 
stocks.  Limited  supplies  of  ’cots 
are  still  to  be  had  on  the  coast 
with  choice  halves  ranging  $1.95 
to  $2.05,  and  some  standard  halves 
still  around  at  $1.60-$1.65,  can¬ 
nery.  Cherries  are  also  available  in 
a  limited  way  at  $2.75  and  up  for 
choice,  with  standards  listing  at 
$2.45,  while  on  peaches,  choice 
halves  at  $2.02  Vl>  and  upwards  are 
still  offering,  with  standards  at 
$1.85.  On  No.  10  peaches,  some 
choice  are  still  to  be  obtained  at 
$6.80  basis  coast,  with  standards 
around  $6.00,  waters  at  $5.25  and 
upwards,  and  solid  pack  pies  at 
$6.50.  Pears  are  offered  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way  for  prompt  shipment  at 
about  $2.30  for  choice  2Vos,  while 
plums,  fruit  cocktail,  and  fruits- 
for-salad  appear  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

SARDINES  —  With  hot  weather 
stimulating  demand,  the  resale 
market  has  been  cleared  of  stocks, 
and  the  trade  is  waiting  Govern¬ 
ment  action  toward  releasing  some 
of  the  new  Maine  pack.  A  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  business  has  been  of¬ 
fered  canners  for  shipment  when 
sales  to  the  domestic  civilian  trade 
are  permitted. 

SALMON — The  market  is  entirely 
nominal  as  to  price  in  the  absence 
of  further  offerings  from  first 
hands,  and  jobbers  must  depend 
upon  the  resale  market  to  fill  in  de¬ 
pleted  stocks.  News  of  the  progress 
of  the  new  pack  in  Alaska  is 
lacking. 


OTHER  CANNED  FISH — Tuna  of¬ 
ferings  are  generally  withdrawn, 
and  prices  are  again  nominal  .  .  . 
No  further  offerings  of  shrimp 
have  come  through  from  the  Gulf 
this  week,  following  last  week’s 
buying  by  the  Army,  which  seems 
to  have  cleaned  up  the  spot  supply 
. .  .  Lobster  and  crab  meat  are  both 
in  demand  in  the  local  resale  mar¬ 
ket,  with  nothing  offered. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Market  Knows  Canners  Must  First  Protect 
Government  Requirements — Continued  In¬ 
quiry  for  Peas — 3-Sieve  Peas,  Extra  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Standards  Destined  To  Be  Scarce — 
Ceilings  Show  Wide  Spreads — Weather  Has 
Not  Helped  Peas  or  Corn — Early  Bean  Pack 
Cleaned  Up — Tomato  Canners  Expect  Gov¬ 
ernment  To  Take  All  Their  10s — Jobbers 
Cleaning  Out  Spot  Fruits — Apple  Stocks 
Light — Betting  Conventions  Are  Off — The 
Resident  Sales  Agent. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  July  17,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY  ! — Yes,  food 
can  and  will  win  for  America  and 
write  the  peace,  too,  but  the  fight 
for  food  is  only  in  its  first  stage. 
Are  you  forming  your  ranks?  Are 
you  getting  properly  organized? 
Much  depends  upon  you,  Mr.  Can- 
ner.  Get  foursquare  behind  this 
movement  for,  remember — we  are 
—ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY ! 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS — A  mid¬ 
summer  lull  governs  the  market. 
Well  posted  sales  representatives 
outline  the  situation  as  follows: 

1st:  Most  vegetable  canners 
realize  that  their  biggest  customer 
(Uncle  Sam)  taking  close  to  40  per 
cent  of  their  pack,  will  leave  them 
little  or  nothing  to  sell  after  their 
regular  customers  declare  them¬ 
selves.  Therefore,  there  is  no  in¬ 
clination  to  name  opening  prices 
or  to  pass  bona  fide  contracts. 

2nd:  In  fruits,  prospects  for  a 
good  crop  are  good,  but  until  it  is 
possible  to  name  prices  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  there  is  no 
object  to  book  business. 

PEAS — Aside  from  a  steady  and 
continued  inquiry  for  the  various 
grades  and  siftings,  the  market  as 
far  as  actual  sales  are  concerned, 
is  quiet. 


Too  much  rain  and  too  little  sun¬ 
shine  have  made  for  generally  poor 
crops  in  both  the  early  and  late 
variety. 

No.  3-sieve  Alaskas  in  extra 
standard  and  standard  grades  are 
destined  to  be  quite  scarce  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  from  a  score  or  more 
of  Wisconsin  canners,  whose  pack¬ 
ings,  the  Government  has  inspect¬ 
ed.  It’s  going  to  be  tough  on  some 
distributors  who  in  the  past  have 
featured  No.  3-sieve  Alaskas. 

What  few  quotations  reach  the 
trade,  range  from  $1.10  on  No.  2 
tin  standard  early  June  peas,  or 
No.  4-sieve  Alaskas,  and  then 
(eliminating  entirely  quotations  on 
No.  3-sieve)  jump  to  No.  2-sieve 
where  a  wide  variety  of  prices  pre¬ 
vails,  depending  largely  on  the  sell¬ 
er’s  ceiling.  No.  2  tin  fancy  No. 
2-sieve  Alaskas  have  been  quoted 
from  $1.47  to  $1.76,  while  extra 
standard  No.  2  Alaskas  have  a 
spread  of  $1.22  to  $1.43. 

Quite  a  little  comment  ensued 
last  week,  when  a  well  known  Wis¬ 
consin  canner  announced  a  delivery 
of  only  40  per  cent  on  No.  2  tin 
standard  No.  4-sieve  Alaskas  to  his 
customers. 

CORN — Throughout  the  principal 
corn  producing  districts  of  the 
Central  West,  crop  prospects  are 
encouraging,  but  as  you  move 
northward  into  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  rains  in  May  and  early 
June,  have  retarded  progress  of 
the  crop,  and  in  many  instances, 
prevented  germination. 

The  market  on  spot  corn  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  as  practically 
speaking,  there  is  no  corn  to  quote 
and  therefore,  no  market. 

Pressure  to  bear  on  some  can¬ 
ners  has  brought  forth  future 
prices  and  these,  too,  vary  to  a 
marked  degree.  One  prominent 
canner  quoted  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  cream  style  bantam  corn 
at  $1.06  and  another  at  $1.11  and 
still  another  at  $1.17. 

Prices  noted  to  date  on  No.  2 
tin  standard  cream  style  corn  are 
around  95  cents  to  96  cents  factory 
and  there  are  some  who  stoutly 
maintain  that  standard  corn  at 
those  price  levels,  will  definitely 
not  move  into  consuming  channels. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  All 
seems  to  be  quiet  along  this  front. 
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Quotations  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  as  Southern  canners  have 
practically  cleaned  up  their  spring 
packing.  Some  No.  2  tin  standard 
Maryland  cut  green  beans  were 
sold  here  last  week.  As  a  rule, 
very  few  standard  cut  green  from 
Maryland  come  to  this  market. 

TOMATOES  —  Local  distributors 
have  been  seeking  spot  tomatoes 
but  frankly  admit  it  is  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  to  find  desirable  lots. 

It  is  said  the  growing  season  is 
some  ten  days  later  this  year  in 
Indiana  as  compared  with  last,  but 
prospects  are  encouraging.  A  few 
future  quotations  have  emanated 
from  the  Middle  West  and  these 
were:  No.  2  tin  standards,  95  to 
961/4  cents  factory;  No.  2i/4  tin 
standards,  $1.25  to  $1,281/4  factory. 

No.  10  tins  are  not  quoted  as 
every  canner  of  that  size  figures 
the  Government  will  take  all  he 
produces. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Local  dis¬ 
tributors  are  featuring  canned 
fruit  sales.  They  realize  it  will  not 
profit  them  anything  to  carry  over 
spots  as  their  margin  on  last  year’s 
packing  is  limited  by  the  previous 
OPA  ruling.  Therefore,  they  are 
anxious  to  have  spots  all  out  of  the 
way  before  their  futures  come  on 
at  higher  prices. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Crop  Reporting  Board  said:  “The 
production  of  peaches,  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  and  California  plums,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  well  above  average, 
but  apricot  production  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  below  average  and 
dried  prune  production,  materially 
less  than  average.” 

R.S.P.  CHERRIES — New  pack  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan  No.  2s  at 
$1.50  and  No.  10s  at  $7.50,  along 
with  cold  pack  both  in  barrels  as 
well  as  30  lb.  tins,  featured  the 
market.  Substantial  volume  was 
placed. 

APPLES — Unsold  stocks  of  apples 
as  well  as  applesauce  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York  State  can¬ 
ners’  hands  are  extremely  light.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Army  is  con¬ 
tracting  very  heavily  against  the 
1942  crop  of  apples,  the  quantity 
running  up  into  millions  of  boxes 
of  the  fresh  fruit.  Part  of  this  will 
be  used  for  consumption  as  fresh 


apples,  part  for  cooking,  part  for 
evaporating,  and  part,  of  course, 
for  canning. 

THE  BIG  CONVENTIONS — Wagers 
of  10  to  1  are  freely  made  that  the 
big  trade  conventions  scheduled  for 
next  January,  will  not  be  held  in 
Chicago.  Wagers  of  2  to  1  are 
also  made  that  these  conventions 
will  not  be  held  anywhere  next 
year. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  already  a 
number  of  trade  conventions  have 
cancelled  their  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ings,  such  as  National  Health 
Foods  Association,  National  Res¬ 
taurant  Association  and  other 
smaller  ones.  The  Hotel  Stevens 
in  this  city,  which  has  been  the 
headquarters  hotel  for  the  National 
Canners  Association  for  each  of 
their  conventions  the  past  fifteen 
years,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Army.  The  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  which  the  Army  ob¬ 
tained  the  hotel,  were  approved 
last  week  by  the  U.  S.  District 
Court.  By  similar  proceedings, 
the  nearby  Congress  Hotel  was  also 
taken  over  for  the  housing  of  avia¬ 
tors.  This  was  done  all  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Federal  law,  which 
in  times  of  emergency  such  as  we 
are  passing  through,  can  take  pos¬ 
session  of  all  properties  if  deemed 
necessary. 

THE  RESIDENT  SALES  AGENT — 
(See  last  issue)  “The  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  small  canner  previous¬ 
ly  discussed  in  some  detail  clearly 
proves  that  the  directly  employed 
salesman  traveling  for  the  small 
principal,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
food  broker  system,  is  practical¬ 
ly  and  economically  out  of  the 
question. 

“That  these  economies  in  selling 
costs  keep  alive  competition  is 
easily  illustrated.  A  small  manu¬ 
facturer  of  an  excellent  grocery 
product,  with  his  limited  capital, 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the 
larger  corporations  in  the  field 
who,  with  well  established  brands 
and  ample  financing,  advertise  na¬ 
tionally.  But  with  the  broker  for 
his  resident  sales  agent,  pounding 
away  at  the  trade  daily,  the  small 
manufacturer  can  and  does  obtain 
his  fair  share  of  the  business.”  (To 
be  continued.) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

They  Liked  Our  Flag — Delayed  Season  Help¬ 
ful — Apricot  Canning  Progresses — Surplus 
Will  Move  Easily — Peach  Agreement  Ready 
— More  Interest  in  Tomatoes — Want  Beans 

— Pineapple  Prorating — Juice  Packs 
May  be  Light. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  July  17, 1942. 

TRIBUTE — The  Stars  and  Stripes 
rippling  so  naturally  from  the 
front  cover  of  The  Canning 
Trade  of  July  6,  won  salutes  in 
many  a  busy  office  when  this  issue 
made  its  appearance.  Several  can¬ 
ners  remarked  that  it  was  the  first 
time  they  had  seen  the  flag  motif 
used  on  the  cover  of  a  trade  publi¬ 
cation.  And  one  canner  comment¬ 
ed  further  that  “your  editor 
doesn’t  stop  with  the  flag  on  the 
cover  but  follows  it  right  through 
his  paper.” 

CROPS — The  cool  spring  has  de¬ 
layed  the  ripening  of  fruits  and 
this  has  proved  of  benefit  to  grow¬ 
ers  and  canners  in  several  ways. 
Growers  have  been  given  a  little 
added  time  to  make  arrangements 
for  labor  and  canners  have  found 
that  many  difficulties  having  to  do 
with  buying  and  handling  fruit 
have  been  ironed  out  after  the  nor¬ 
mal  date  for  the  opening  of  the 
season.  Some  fruit  has  already 
been  lost  through  lack  of  pickers 
and  more  will  doubtless  be  lost  as 
the  season  advances,  but  losses 
would  have  doubtless  been  heavier 
had  the  season  been  an  early  one. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apri¬ 
cots  has  been  completed  in  the  in¬ 
terior  valleys  and  is  now  getting 
into  full  swing  in  the  coastal  re¬ 
gions.  Fruit  is  of  good  size  and 
unusually  clean.  Canners  are  pay¬ 
ing  $60  a  ton  for  orchard  run  and 
up  to  $70  for  the  larger  sizes.  No 
formal  opening  prices  have  been 
brought  out  but  some  have  fur¬ 
nished  their  trade  with  their  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  and  have  business  in 
sight  to  about  cover  the  part  of 
their  pack  that  will  be  available 
for  civilian  trade.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  pack  will  fall 
short  of  the  quantities  that  could 
be  readily  moved. 
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PEACHES — The  canning  of  cling 
peaches  will  not  be  under  way  in 
any  volume  before  the  first  of 
August,  from  present  indications. 
A  marketing  order  has  been  drawn 
up  and  is  now  being  considered  by 
about  2,600  growers  and  48  can- 
ners.  The  order  cannot  be  made 
effective  until  it  is  signed  by  65  per 
cent  of  growers  and  canners,  by 
number  and  volume,  but  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  it  will  be  approved 
speedily.  Owing  to  the  large  size 
of  the  crop  the  No.  2  grade  will  be 
eliminated,  but  a  larger  tolerance 
will  be  allowed  for  the  No.  1 
grade.  The  question  of  price  has 
not  been  settled,  with  growers  sug¬ 
gesting  a  price  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $60  a  ton.  Canners  do  not 
seem  willing  to  pay  more  than  $50. 
Little  spot  business  is  being  done, 
but  some  sales  of  No.  2V1>  choice 
have  been  reported  at  $2.10,  with 
No.  21/2  standards  at  $1.85. 

TOMATOES — Interest  in  new  pack 
tomatoes  is  commencing  to  develop 
and  prices  are  being  put  out  by 
some  operators  as  feelers.  One 
selling  agent  has  been  quoting  No. 
2V^  standards  at  $1.25  and  No.  10s 
at  $4.25  and  is  reported  to  have 
done  considerable  business.  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  a  large  acreage  and 
plants  are  in  good  shape  but  some 
canners  express  doubt  that  last 
year’s  pack  figures  can  be  reached. 
The  labor  supply  promises  to  be  a 
deciding  factor. 

BEANS — Inquiries  for  stringless 
beans  are  pouring  in  on  canners 
and  many  of  these  are  accompanied 
by  unsolicited  orders.  In  a  normal 
year  packing  would  be  under  way 
at  this  time  in  the  Santa  Clara 


Valley,  but  packers  there  say  that 
it  will  be  the  first  of  August  be¬ 
fore  operations  can  be  launched. 
A  lot  of  local  buyers  would  like  de¬ 
liveries  as  early  as  possible,  since 
stocks  of  1941  pack  have  largely 
gone  into  consumption. 

PINEAPPLE — The  California 
Packing  Corporation  has  arranged 
to  prorate  its  pineapple  pack  this 
season  among  regular  customers, 
based  on  former  purchases.  In 
common  with  other  concerns,  a 
definite  percentage  of  the  pack 
must  be  held  for  the  Government, 
but  this  concern  is  more  directly 
affected  by  the  war  than  some 
others,  owing  to  the  loss  of  its 
plantations  and  plant  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  A  pack  of  more  than 
one  million  cases  was  expected 
from  the  Philippines  this  year. 

JUICES — While  there  is  a  splen¬ 
did  market  in  sight  for  canned  and 
bottled  orange  and  lemon  juices 
and  concentrates,  some  California 
operators  suggest  that  the  packs 
will  probably  be  lighter  than  those 
of  last  year.  The  1941  pack  of 
orange  juice  totaled  more  than 
1,200,000  cases,  while  that  of  lemon 
juice  was  close  to  300,000  cases. 
The  1942  orange  juice  pack  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  1,000,000  cases,  but 
that  of  lemon  juice  will  be  limited 
to  the  neighborhood  of  66,000 
cases,  unless  there  is  a  change  in 
the  tin  order.  Government  agencies 
have  been  heavy  buyers  of  orange 
and  lemon  concentrates  and  some 
packers  are  enlarging  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  producing  these. 

CERTIFIED  CANNERS  —  Tomato 
canners  in  California  certified  to 


the  Department  of  Agriculture 
now  total  forty-five,  eighteen  hav¬ 
ing  just  been  added  to  the  list. 
These  are  eligible  to  sell  1942  pack 
tomatoes  to  the  Government  at 
guaranteed  price  levels. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Supply — Better  Than  Last  Year — 
More  Used  for  Canning — Now  Between 
Seasons — The  Prices. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  17,  1942. 

SHRIMP  —  According  to  figures 
released  this  past  week  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  division  of  the  Market 
News  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  there  were 
1,763  barrels  more  of  shrimp  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  month  of  June  1942  in 
Louisiana  than  there  were  in  the 
month  of  May  1942  and  Alabama, 
too,  produced  more  shrimp  in  June 
than  in  May.  Mississippi  and 
Texas  produced  considerably  more 
shrimp  in  May  than  in  June,  which 
caused  the  production  in  May  1942 
to  be  2,395  barrels  of  shrimp  more 
than  it  was  in  June  1942  for  this 
section. 

There  have  been  1,476  lbs.  more 
shrimp  produced  in  this  section  the 
past  six  months  than  there  were 
last  year  for  the  same  period. 

Louisiana  is  by  far  the  greatest 
shrimp  producing  State  of  this 
section.  Of  the  373,360  barrels  of 
shrimp  produced  in  this  section  in 
the  year  1941,  Louisiana  produced 
235,985  barrels;  Alabama  31,- 
114;  Mississippi  66,876  and  Texas 
39,385. 


THE  1942  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOlf^  READY !  Enter  your  order  for  the  33rd  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent  authorities. 
The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed  free  to  members  of  the 
National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is 
needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  in¬ 
terested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  practically  twice  as  many 
shrimp  used  for  canning  the  past 
six  months  of  this  year,  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
report  shows  that  this  section  used 
38,190  barrels  of  shrimp  for  can¬ 
ning  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  and  19,213  for  the  same 
period  in  1941. 

There  were  4,851  standard  cases 
of  shrimp  canned  in  the  week  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1942,  which  brought 
up  the  pack  for  the  season  to  842,- 
870  standard  cases,  as  compared 
with  920,369  standard  cases  canned 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  six  months  ago  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  shrimp  packs 
from  the  opening  of  the  present 
season  in  August  1941  to  January 
1,  1942,  the  difference  then  was 
150,000  more  cases  in  the  season 
1940-41  than  in  the  season  1941-42, 
yet  on  June  30,  1942,  the  difference 
is  only  77,599  standard  cases,  thus 
the  difference  has  been  narrowed 
down,  due  to  more  shrimp  having 
been  canned  during  the  last  six 
months  than  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  closed  season  for  the  catch¬ 
ing  of  shrimp  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  Gulf  States,  which  is 
the  bays,  rivers  bayous,  is  still  in 
effect  and  no  trawling  is  allowed 
to  be  done  in  these  waters.  There¬ 
fore,  the  shrimpers  have  had  to  do 
their  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
beyond  three  miles  of  the  shore, 
which  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States. 

Recently  some  of  the  boats  that 
have  been  shrimping  have  laid  up 
to  repair  their  gear  in  preparation 
for  the  opening  of  the  Fall  shrimp 
season,  scheduled  to  start  next 
month,  provided  the  shrimp  are  of 
legal  size  to  be  caught  in  the  bays. 
The  conservation  law  prohibits  the 
catching  of  shrimp  that  are  smaller 
than  35  count  to  the  pound,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  year  the  shrimp  in 
the  bays,  bayous  and  lakes  are 
usually  small. 

The  production  of  shrimp  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  very  light  from  now 
until  the  opening  of  the  season 
and  there  will  be  very  little,  if  any 
shrimp  canned  until  the  season 
opens. 


CANNED  SHRIMP  QUOTATIONS — 
Prices  of  canned  shrimp  in  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  plain  No.  1 
standard  tins,  f.o.b.  point  of  pro¬ 
duction,  as  reported  by  Gulf  Coast 
packers.  Price  per  dozen. 

WET  PACK 

July  1,  1942:  Small,  $2.10-$2.30,  few 
$2.05;  medium,  $2.20-2.30,  few  $2.15; 
large,  $2.30-$2.40,  few  $2.25;  jumbo, 
$2.40-$2.60. 

June  1,  1942:  Small,  $2.10-$2.20,  few 
$2.05;  medium,  $2.25-$2.30;  large,  $2.35- 
$2.40,  few  $2.50;  jumbo,  $2.50-$2.60, 
few  $2.75. 

July  1,  1941:  Small,  $1.25-$1.45;  me¬ 
dium,  $1.35-$1.50;  large,  $1.40-$1.70, 
few  $1.85;  jumbo,  $1.50-$1.80,  few  $2.00. 

DRY  PACK 

July  1,  1942:  Small,  $2.10-$2.30;  me¬ 
dium,  $2.20-$2.30;  large,  $2.30-$2.40; 
jumbo,  $2.40-$2.60. 

June  1,  1942:  Small,  $2.20;  medium, 
$2.30;  large,  $2.40;  jumbo,  $2.50. 

July  1,  1941:  Small,  $1.25-$1.45;  me¬ 
dium,  $1.35-$1.50;  large,  $1.40-$1.75; 
jumbo,  $1.50-$1.80. 

Note:  Due  to  the  .small  pack,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  packers  are  not  quoting. 


PACIFIC  COAST  FISH  PACKS 

The  Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries  of  the 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  State  of 
California  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  has  brought  out  a  statistical 
report  on  fresh  and  canned  fishery  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  year  1941,  along  with  a 
report  covering  sardine  canning  and  re¬ 
duction  plant  operations  for  the  season 
1941-1942. 

Fresh  fish  taken  in  California  waters 
and  off  the  California  coast  in  1941 
amounted  to  1,409,941,433  pounds,  includ¬ 
ing  10,135,757  pounds  of  shellfish.  Total 
landings  of  fresh  fish  at  California  ports 
for  the  year  reached  1,525,053,063  pounds. 
Fish  canned  during  the  calendar  year 
1941,  including  1,027,903  cases  of  pet 
food,  amounted  to  9,822,119  cases.  The 
value  of  the  pack  is  placed  at  $68,090,064, 
and  cannery  and  packing  house  opera¬ 
tions  gave  employment  to  14,632  persons. 

The  sardine  packing  season  began  on 
August  1st,  1941,  and  came  to  an  end 
in  March  of  this  year.  More  than  seventy 
plants  operated,  with  three  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  season.  The  season 
opened  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district 
with  fishermen  receiving  $16.50  a  ton  for 
their  catches.  Later,  this  price  was 
raised  to  $17,  when  canners  in  the  Monte¬ 
rey  district  agreed  to  this  figure.  With 
the  declaration  of  war  in  December,  all 
sardine  fishing  ceased  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  district  and  operations  were  cur¬ 
tailed  elsewhere.  A  much  larger  part  of 
the  tonnage  taken  was  canned  than  in 
former  years,  but  little  being  used  for 
reduction  purposes. 

The  pack  of  sardines  for  the  season 
reached  the  record  total  of  5,155,114 
cases,  of  which  2,181,634  cases  were  of 
1-lb.  ovals  and  the  balance  reduced  to 


equivalent  cases  of  this  size.  Despite  the 
war  conditions  which  prevailed  part  of 
the  time,  the  pack  was  more  than  two 
million  cases  larger  than  in  the  season 
of  1940-41.  During  the  season  85,105 
tons  of  meal  were  produced,  along  with 
16,498,965  gallons  of  oil. 

FIGHTING  JAP  BEETLES  WITH 
GERMS,  PARASITES 

Releasing  parasites  and  spreading 
germs  of  the  “milky  disease”  are  two 
important  weapons  being  used  by  scien¬ 
tists  from  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  in  their  attempts  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  Japanese  beetle  in  New 
York  State.  Evidence  that  these  natural 
enemies  are  becoming  established  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  the  State  is  now  being  ac¬ 
cumulated,  according  to  Prof.  Ellsworth 
Wheeler,  station  entomologist. 

“Adults  of  the  Japanese  beetle  are 
now  well  along  toward  reaching  the 
peak  of  the  season’s  infestation  in  late 
July  and  August,”  says  Prof.  Wheeler, 
who  continues,  “surveys  indicate  a  rapid 
spread  in  an  ever-widening  circle  from 
the  severely  infested  metropolitan  area 
around  New  York  City.  Several  local 
infestations  up-State  also  present  pos¬ 
sible  centers  of  dispersal  of  the  pest  in 
addition  to  the  large  areas  of  the  State 
where  the  beetles  are  now  only  moder¬ 
ately  abundant.” 

In  the  grub  stage,  the  Japanese  beetle 
lives  in  the  soil  where  it  feeds  ravenous¬ 
ly  on  plant  roots.  The  grubs  often 
cause  severe  injury  to  lawns,  golf 
courses,  and  other  turf  areas.  The  adult 
beetle  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long 
and  is  colored  green  and  brown  with 
rows  of  white  spots  down  each  side  of 
the  body.  It  is  also  a  voracious  feeder 
and  has  been  found  on  more  than  260 
kinds  of  plants,  including  ornamentals, 
fruits,  vegetables,  field  crops,  and  shade 
trees.  There  is  little  of  a  practical  na¬ 
ture  that  can  be  done  to  combat  the  adult 
beetles. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  are  cooperating  with  scien¬ 
tists  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  officials  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  in 
an  intensive  research  program  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  natural  enemies  of  the 
grubs,  including  several  wasp-like  para¬ 
sites  and  germs  of  the  “milk  disease.” 
Evidence  is  accumulating  that  these  nat¬ 
ural  enemies  are  becoming  established 
and  studies  are  being  pushed  this  season 
to  find  the  most  satisfactory  methods  for 
increasing  their  effectiveness  and  dis¬ 
persal  in  badly  infested  areas. 

CAL-PAK  ELECTION 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
recently  reelected  R.  M.  Barthold  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  Alfred  W.  Eames 
president  of  the  corporation.  Owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  work  in  the  office 
of  comptroller  the  office  of  assistant 
comptroller  was  created  and  W.  H.  Carr 
installed  as  the  first  to  hold  the  post. 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continncd 


PRICES  DURING  MARCH  1942 

The  prices  quoted  are  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  prices 
for  spot  goods  F.O.B.  factory  at  which  some  business  was 
reported  to  have  been  done  during  March  1942  and  represent 
as  nearly  the  average  market  in  the  respective  sections  as  was 
possible  to  determine.  These  prices  are  taken  from  the  price 
page  of  each  weekly  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  during  the 
month  of  March  and  are  published  here  for  the  record  and  for 
whatever  information  they  may  be.  “Eastern”:  Quotations  for 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River;  “Central”:  States 
West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain  States;  “West  Coast”: 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.  1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

Ebc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 

.  1.40 

1.50 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.....  6.25 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.  1.15 

1.26 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

5.75 

Out 

Out 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 86 

1.171/^ 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

LIMA  BEANS 

.  1.80 

2.25 

.  1.15 

1.30 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

.  6.25 

6.50 

5.75 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.95 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  4.75 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

. 80 

.85 

•  92’/! 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

. 921/.  2.00 

1.10 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.46 

1.75 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.90 

.85 

No.  2%  . 

. 95 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

1.10 

.86 

.85 

.97’/ 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.10 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.75 

Out 

Out 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.87>/2 

.85 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.50 

Out 

Out 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

. 85 

Out 

Out 

CARROTS 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.90 

.75 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.65 

3.75 

Out 

Out 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 86 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

_  1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.25 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  6.50 

7.35 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.15 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  5.75 

Out 

Out 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  10 . 

7.25 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.20 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  6.90 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

Std.  No.  2 . 

1.12’/- 

Out 

Out 

CORN — Creamstyle 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  6.25 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 96 

.  1.05 

1.10 

i.io 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

.  5.90 

6.10 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.02Vj 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  5.75 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

lOMINY 

.td.  Split,  No.  2V^ . 

. 86 

.90 

.82% 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

UXED  VEGETABLES 

cy..  No.  2 . 

_  1.00 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

Id..  No.  2 _ _ 

.80 

a.,  no,  t, . . .  .ou 

No.  10  . . .  3.75  3.90 


EAS 


o.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

....  1.45  . 

Out 

Out  . 

0.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

....  1.20  . 

Out 

Out  . 

o.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

....  1.15  . 

Out 

Out  . 

0.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

....  6.75  . 

Out 

Out  . 

o.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

....  6.50  . 

Out 

Out  . 

0.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

....  6.00  6.25 

Out 

Out  . 

....  1.07’/.  1.10 

'aked,  2s  . 

. 75  ■  . 

Out 

Out  .  1 . 

lackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

. 80  .86 

Out 

Out  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

.70 

.76 

.80  . 

.95 

1.02 

1.00 

.92%  - - 

3.00 

3.50 

2.75 

3.25 

3.10  . 

.86 

.96  . 

.70 

.76 

1.00 

1.20 

1.06  . 

.95 

1.10 

3.15 

3.76 

Withdrawn 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00  . 

1.00 

1.20 

1.60 

1.80 

1.30  . 

1.30 

1.46 

5.00 

5.90 

4.75  . 

4.26 

4.76 

SUCCOTASH 


Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limaa. 
tiriple  No.  2 . . 

1.20 

1.20 

SWEET  POTATOES 

1.16 

Nn  2%  . . . 

1.40 

1.60 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.............. 

4.75 

5.50 

1.26  . 

No.  2%  . . .  1.50  2.00 


TOMATOES 


Fancy, 

,  No.  2 . 

.  1.75 

2.00 

1.26 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.  1.25 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

No. 

10  . 

_  5.50 

Out 

Out 

With 

puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

. . 75 

.80 

Out 

Out 

.82% 

No. 

2  . 

.  1.05 

1.16 

1.15 

1.25 

1.00 

1.05 

No. 

2%  . . 

.  1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25 

1.30 

No. 

10  . 

.  5.00 

5.25 

Out 

Out 

4.75 

. . 

TOMATO  JUICE 


.60 

.62% 

No.  300  (13%  oz.)... _ 

. . 60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

. 80 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

. 85 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

. 90 

.95 

.821/4  . 

.85 

.87% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.  1.75 

1.85 

1.75  . 

No.  10  . 

.  3.50 

4.00 

3.60  3.76 

3.50 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . 

.86 

.80  . 

No.  2%  . 

1.26 

1.10  . 

No.  10  . 

4.26 

3.60  _ 

....... 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  6.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  6.00 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.76 

No.  2  Std _  .86  

6.25 

5.60 

1.00 

4.76 

No.  10  . .  4.00 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%  Fancy . 

2.10 

2.35 

1.9S 

2.0.5 

No.  21/4.  Std . 

1.70 

1.75 

6.75 

7.00 

No.  10,  Std . 

5.75 

6.00 

CHERRIES 

,.  1.76 

1.60  1.70 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10........... 

,.  8.76 

8.60  9.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

No.  2  . . 

»  1.05 

1.15 

No.  6  . . 

..  2.77% 

3.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . . 

..  .72% 

.87% 

.67%  .75 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.)....„ . . 

..  1.65 

1.85 

1.55  1.75 

No.  10 . 

..  3.25 

4.10 

3.10  3.50 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

2.20 

2.40 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

2.05 

2.15 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.90 

Fey,  No.  10 . 

7.30 

7.50 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

6.50 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10 . 

6.50 

PEARS 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

2.45 

2.40 

2.65 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

2.35 

2.15 

2.35 

St.,  No.  2% . 

2.15 

1.90 

2.00 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

8.00 

8.75 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

7.25 

7.76 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

6.30 

6.60 

No.  10,  Water . 

, . 

6.26 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters— over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Langsenkamp  Model  A  Juice  Extractor.  G.  L. 
Webster  Co.,  Inc.,  Cheriton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Used  5-pocket  Ayars  Tomato  Filler;  Sterling 
Beet  Peeler’s;  Beet  Dicers;  Beet  Slicer  and  Topper.  Badger 
Machine  Works,  Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — Burt  Labeling  Machine  for  No.  2  cans.  Adv. 
2644,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  8  Valve  Syruper  for  I’s,  2’s,  3’s;  immediate 
shipment,  never  unci’ated.  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — 12  Model  5  Corn  Cutters  for  Crushed  Corn,  in 
good  working  order;  also  other  canning  machinery  at  bai’gain 
prices.  Adv.  2645,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  all  metal  Hot  Water  and  Steam  Exhaust 
Box  for  No.  2  to  No.  10  cans,  equipped  with  LaPorte  Chain 
in  A-1  condition;  One  Rotary  Corn  Silker.  E.  J.  Nusbaum, 
Box  223,  Taneytown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 4080  feet  of  Universal  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  Comstock  Canning  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 15,000  five  gallon  enameled  cans,  good  as  new, 
used  one  season  and  kept  in  good  condition.  Write  or  phone: 
Baltimore  Salvage  Co.,  Pratt  and  Sharp  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cannery,  latest 
machinery,  in  fine  farming  section,  on  main  lines  of  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
at  Monrovia,  Frederick  County,  Md.  Have  canned  beans  and 
tomatoes  and  could  pack  fine  peas  with  added  equipment.  Have 
900  acres  of  corn  this  year  under  contract.  Nearest  cannery 
11  miles  away.  Interested  parties  can  see  plant  in  operation 
after  August  11.  George  W.  McComas,  Monrovia,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Henderson  Bush  Lima  Bean  Seed  1941  crop,  high 
gex’mination.  The  Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — 100  or  125  HP  Economic  Return  Tubular  Boiler. 
Must  be  in  first  class  condition.  A.  H.  Renehan  &  Son, 
Sykesville,  Md. 


WANTED — One  No.  2  Continuous  Cooker,  either  Anderson- 
Barngrover,  Berlin-Chapman  or  Wonder.  Must  be  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  Hynson  Canning  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


WANTED — One  six  or  eight  inch  Turbine  Pump.  Give  make, 
length,  condition  and  volume.  E.  B.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Lobeco, 

S.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Manager,  General  Superintendent  or 
Production  Manager.  Thoroughly  capable  with  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  packing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  California,  managing 
business  packing  some  400,000  assorted  cases  per  year.  Specialty 
tomatoes,  string  beans  and  spinach.  Have  process  which  keeps 
canned  vegetables  green  with  patent  protection.  References. 
Adv.  2639,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  successful  experience  in  all 
phases  of  the  canning  industry  seeks  connection  with  reliable 
concern.  Excellent  references.  Adv.  2640,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WftHAMPEff5?7 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

IVrile  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


! 

For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation  j 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS  ' 

'*They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts”  ! 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS  | 
Westminster,  Maryland  i 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmoe  lUKrmnEiDt  C<a»»4[iP'A\i^Tr  Westminster.Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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SMILE  AWHILE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cat 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


OUT  OF  ORDER 

It  was  Jake  Gross’s  first  day  on  the  farm.  At  3:30  his  Uncle 
Zeke  rudely  roused  him  from  his  slumbers. 

“What’s  the  matter?’’  queried  Jake. 

“Time  to  go  to  work.’’ 

“What  doin’?’’ 

“Reaping.’’ 

“Reaping  what?” 

“Oats.” 

“Are  they  wild?” 

“Sure  not.” 

“Well,  if  they  aren’t  wild,  what’s  the  use  of  sneaking  up  on 
them  in  the  dark?” 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morrai  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morrai  Labeiing  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


STOLE]\  BASES 


MISSED  THE  POINT 

“How’s  your  daughter’s  golf?’  asked  one  grande  dame  of 
another. 

“She  says  she  is  going  around  in  less  and  less  every  week.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  that.  I  asked  about  her  golf.” 

HERE’S  WHEN 

A  Scottish  minister  was  on  his  usual  visiting  rounds  when 
he  came  across  one  of  his  old  friends.  “And  how  has  the  world 
been  treating  you,  Jock?”  asked  the  minister. 

“Very  seldom!”  replied  Jock  sadly. 

UNANIMOUS 

“You  will  notice.”  said  the  eccentric  physics  teacher  as  he 
placed  his  fingers  on  a  piece  of  mechanism  and  siezed  the  handle, 
“that  this  machine  is  turned  by  a  crank.” 

And  he  wondered  at  the  titter  that  went  around  the  class. 

CROWDING  OUT  THE  MALE 

“Does  your  wife  object  to  your  smoking  in  the  house?” 

“She  objects  to  my  smoking  anywhere;  she  says  it’s  too 
expensive  having  both  of  us  do  it.” 

ALMOST  HUMAN 

“An  old  fowl  was  recently  discovered  to  have  two  hearts.” 

Sounds  like  the  bridge  partner  I  had  last  week. 

AUTO  MATS 

Hospital  Guide:  “All  the  patients  in  this  ward  were  struck 
by  automobiles.” 

Visitor:  “Looks  like  a  bumper  crop.” 

THE  SENDOFF 

Jackie  (to  departing  relative) — “There’s  no  hurry.  Auntie, 
daddy  has  put  the  clock  a  whole  hour  ahead.” 


Base  Stealing  is  an  important  factor  in  winning  ball  games.  Every 
team  takes  advantages  of  opportunities  to  advance  runners  at  the 
expense  of  the  opposing  club.  Real  base-stealing,  however,  is  an  art — 
a  line  combination  of  daring  and  speed  .  .  .  The  ease  with  which 

Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers  are  maintained  in  perfect  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  is  somewhat  like  base  stealing  in  baseball.  Sanitary  operation, 
with  Langsenkamp  machines,  can  be  maintained  with  practically  no 
loss  of  production  time  because  of  con¬ 
struction  that  provides  for  instantan¬ 
eous  dis-assemhly  and  re-assembly  of 
screen  frames  and  screens.  Every  part 
of  machines  is  reached  for  complete 
cleaning  with  quick  positive  methods. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


MISJUDGED 

Kind  Old  Lady — I  suppose  you  are  accustomed  to  sea  serpents? 
Gob — Honest,  ma’am,  I  haven’t  had  a  drink  in  three  years. 

OIL  RIGHT 

He — You  watch  the  signboards  and  see  what  town  we  are 
coming  to. 

She — This  must  be  Polarine. 

GIVING  UP 

Edith  (to  Ethel,  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe) — “Oh, 
Ethel,  were  you  seasick?” 

Ethel — “Seasick!  Why,  Edith,  I  went  into  the  stateroom  and 
sat  down  on  my  best  hat — and  I  didn’t  care.” 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimmins. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogsing  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  ivould  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Hou$e” 

BALTIMORE,  .  MARYLAND 


EXHAUST  BOX 

PIVOT  CHAIN  TYPE,  FOR  ANY  SIZE 


CAPACITY 

SPEED 

WITHOUT  JAR  or  SPILL! 

Handles  from  No.  1s  to  No.  10s  without  change. 
Write  For  Complete  Information 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO. 

BERLIN,  WISCONSIN 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Calming  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACmNERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNEBY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bwlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Mlrm. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Vk  ill  take  from  No.  1  to  No.  3  cans  with 
out  change:  also  handles  No.  10  cans. 
No  spill,  no  damage  to  cans,  no  waste  o 
raw  stock,  small  floor  space,  large  capa 
citv.  Manufactured  liy 


Tomato  Baskets 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


^Artistic 

[ABELS 

Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


FIRE  DEFENSE 

IS 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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CONTRIBUTED  TO  VICTORY  BY 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 


